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Weare willing to treat Dr. Collyer with every respect—for the language 
of charity, meekness, and quietness in the mouth of a dissenter, is in 
these days something so unusual and agreeable, that we should be 
sorry to say any thing that could discourage it, or open the principles 
which we profess, to the charge of originating or fomenting intolerance 
and uncharitableness. It is thus that the Doctor, in the preface to the 
work before us, speaks. of Churchmen, in terms certainly widely differing 
from those commonly employed by such as perhaps we ought not to 
style his brother dissenters :— 


Because I feel myself conscientiously obliged to separate from the system, I 
am not therefore alienated from the people; and when [ protest against a 
spirit, which, if it do not un-christianize, does actually un-church all that dis- 
sent from this system, it is in sorrow, not in anger. My desire is to reconcile, 
and not to irritate; to unite, and not to divide; to produce the at prin- 
ciples of the common salvation in which we agree, and to conndllt Gartantiy 
for these ; that we may deal tenderly with wach other in forms and circum- 
stances wherein we differ, and not, in zeal for a party, dissolve the ties of that 
charity, which is the very bond of perfectness. I have, in my time, had the 
privilege of melting down many prejudices; I wish this.effort may contribute 
to the same end. Toshow wherein we may agree, no less than wherein we 
do differ, was, on my part, a principal object in this publication. It has occu- 
pied me, with other things that may at some future time appear, while the 
cloud is resting upon my tabernacle, and my wonted active services are denied 
me. And even if I shvuld seem to be dead while I yet live, I feel an anxivus 
desire that, when human praise and blame can affect me no longer, being dead 
I may yet speak. And now that, in a sense, I am no more in the world— 
separated from all public engagements, and with difficulty discharging those 
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which are pastoral; suffering under a malady, which may in a moment arrest 
the movement of the wheel at the fountain—I do not feel less interest in the 
Church of Christ, nor less love to my fellow-christians of all denominations. 
I wish not to multiply divisions, but to promote unanimity. Would that all 
occasions of strife were at an end! and that the ONE FAMILY on earth (for, 
after all, it is ONE family) were more like the ONE FAMILY in heaven—A FAMILY 
OF LOVE.—Pp. xv. xvi. 


All this is excellent, with the exception of the “ spirit” which the 
Doctor attributes to the Church of England, in which, as throughout 
his preface, he wholly mistakes the meaning and genius of Church 
doctrine. 

The history of this work, and our reasons for noticing it, we shall 
now briefly state. It appears that Dr. Collyer, unlike the more liberal 
dissenters, ventured to think that marriage was enough of a religious 
obligation to demand a religious recognition. The rest shall be told in 
the Doctor’s own words : — 


Nothing appeared to me more simple, solemn, and affecting, for this purpose, 
as a whole, than the appointed office of the Church of England. Accordingly, 
[ carefully examined it, that I might strike out such parts as seemed unneces- 
sarily minute or ceremonious, and retain only such as had been usually deemed 
unexceptionable. In so doing, however, I conscientiously preserved the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and the principle of the religious, no less than civil, 
character of the marriage compact. While thus engaged, it further occurred 
to me, that a similar revision of the other offices, bearing upon the most 
touching events of life, and winding up with its close, might render them also 
equally unobjectionable in themselves, and useful to a considerable body of 


professing Christians—if executed with scrupulous attention, and then sub- 
mitted to the religious public.—Pp. iii. iv. 


One reason for calling the attention of the public to this preface 
(for it is the preface, after all, which is the more important part of the 
work) is in order to show how much the dissenters have yet to learn of 
the doctrines and character of the Church from which they dissent ; in 
the rabid scribblers of the Patriot and Christian Advocate, none expects 
information on these or any other subjects ; but if the respectable and 
charitable Dr. Collyer can err so far, what must the general ignorance 
of dissenters be? Another inducement to bring this work forward is 
to show the honourable homage which our noble Liturgy receives from 
the unsuspected quarter of dissent, wherever dissent chances to coincide 
with intelligence, education, and common christian charity. 

To begin then with Dr. Collyer’s mistakes. The first is a rock on 
which all dissenters split—would we could add dissenters only !—the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. On this point Dr. C. is confused 
to an extent unusual even among dissenters. It seems to follow, from 
some providential law, that few writers can undertake to deny the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration, without contradicting themselves in the 
space of a few sentences. Dr. Collyer, however, manages to do this in 
the compass of one. Thus then he speaks :— 
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The doctrine of baptismal regeneration, which pervades that service (the 
baptismal) in the office of the Church of England, demanded, not EXCISION 
alone, but essential alterations, and explanatory additions, in what was retained. 
Some of these are gathered from other parts of her own system. The error of 
the Church of England on this point (and a great error it is) is not that she 
does not distinguish between the sign and the thing signified, the baptismal 
water and the spiritual regeneration, but that she so identifies these, as to sup- 
pose that the latter is necessarily and inseparably connected with the former, 
and therefore thanks God that the child ts regenerate, and speaks of the bap- 
tized as thereby made a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven.—P. vii. 

Certainly, if the Church of England could have committed such an 
error as this, ‘‘agreat error” it might well be called. But happily it is one 
which neither the Church of England, nor any church, person, or thing, 
could make. The error is, according to Dr. Collyer, ‘‘not that she does 
not distinguish,” but that she “ docs identify ;” that is, not, that she 
does not distinguish, bu¢—that she does not distinguish !!! for surely such 
is the meaning of the verb identify. Whether therefore these words 
convict the Church of error, or Dr. Collyer of a bull, will, we think, be 
soon settled by his readers and ours. 

But the doctrine of baptismal regeneration demanded “ excision !” 
Nothing less, Dr. Collyer? Then you should have begun with your 
excisions in the right place, the holy Scriptures themselves—then you 
should have slashed out John iii. 5, Acts ii. 38, 1 Cor. xii. 13, 
Tit. iii. 5. Next you might have tried your hand upon christian 
antiquity, nay upon the whole catholic church, till the days of those 
‘*modern divines,” who “long since the time of the Reformers,” as 
Mr. Simeon acknowledges, gave regeneration the bill of divorce from 
baptism. Regeneration, in the sense of modern Calvinists, means a 
renewed heart; this the Church of England does not call regeneration, 
nor does she ascribe it to baptism: her doctrine is, that in baptism the 
Holy Spirit is given, to enable the baptized to be holy, not to force him 
to be such. The necessity of renewal she inculeates as powerfully. as 
the most vehement of those who separate what God has joined together ; 
but she does not connect it with regeneration. 

In Dr. Collyer’s Baptismal Service, we have rather a whimsical 
opening. This is wholly taken from the Churching Service, and refers 
simply and solely to that subject. It must be obvious, that in very 
many cases, such an introduction would be altogether inappropriate. 
If the Doctor wished a form of thanks after childbirth, why did he not 
compile a separate service, instead of combining things having no 
natural connexion, beyond the mere occasional convenience of cele- 
brating them together? The answer is obvious. He could not, as a 
dissenter, sanction a Churching Service; and yet, what other name 
could he give it? The people are too much attached to the name that 
connects them with their church, to tolerate (even could philology keep 
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her countenance) the phrase of a Tabernacling. The Church, how- 
ever, was, at all events, to be got rid of; and here is the Doctor’s notable 
expedient. 

Advancing in the service, we are startled by the following correction 
of our ignorant Church :— 

Dearly beloved, forasmuch as all men are conceived and born in sin, and 
that our Saviour Christ saith, none can enter into the kingdom of God, except 
he be regenerate and born anew of water and of the Holy Ghost; I beseech 

ou to call upon God the Father, through our Lord Jesus Christ, that of his 
Leunenane mercy he will grant to this child that thing which by nature he cannot 
have, that Ae being baptized with water, which is “an outward and visible 
sign,” instituted and appointed to be administered by man, whereby he is 
received into Christ’s visible church, he may also be made a partaker of the 
“inward and spiritual grace” signified, which only can be imparted by Christ 
himself, of whom it is expressly and map said, that “he baptizeth with 
the Holy Ghost,” and thus be made a spiritual and lively member of the same. 
—P, 20. 

And this is the creed of “ orthodox dissenters !” Baptism ‘ an out- 
ward and visible sign instituted and appointed to be administered by 
man!!!"’ Verily, Dr. Collyer must have read very cursorily Matt. xxviii. 
19. Ifhe means ‘‘ the man Christ Jesus,” we have no objection to his doc- 
trine ; but we can only say, that none of his readers will so understand 
him. Nay, his antithesis “ the inward and spiritual grace,” ‘ which 
only can be imparted by Curist uimsELF,” is evidence of the intended 
sense. Does the Church of England deny that this grace can only be 
imparted by Christ himself? Does she question it? Assuredly not. But 
she faithfully believes that he will give it in his own way; in his ordi- 
nance of baptism, “ instituted and appointed,” not by man, nor of 
man, but of Him who has promised, ‘‘ he that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved.” Mark xvi. 16. 

In perfect accordance with the theory of human baptism, Dr. Collyer 
absolutely “ adds to’’* the words of Christ, making this the baptismal 
formula :— 

N. I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, and may God make him a partaker of his grace here, and of his 
glory hereafter. Amen.—P. 24. 


The “charge to the parents” improves upon the Church directions 
to the sponsors by omitting all mention of the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, 
Ten Commandments and Sermons, and substituting a few vague gene- 
ralities. 

Dr. Collyer charges the Church with ‘‘ assuming baptism to be rege- 
neration.’+ This is another proof of his want of information with 
respect to Church doctrines. The Church makes no such assumption. 
We do not assume fire to be light, because one naturally accompanies 





* See Prov. xxx. 6. + P. xiv. 
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the other. Regeneration, the Church believes, is always conferred in 
baptism where there is no impediment—and in a child there can be 
none. But to say, therefore, that we hold regeneration to be baptism, 
is a grievous want of common discrimination. 

The Communion Service, in the distribution of the elements, is wholly 
divested by Dr. Collyer of its sacramental character ; tle bread and 
wine are studiously distinguished from the holy objects they represent, 
and the whole rite becomes a mere memorial. We may observe that, 
in this service, the DecaLocur, like regeneration in the former, is 
doomed to—exciston ! !! 

Dr. Collyer’s grounds of dissent are thus stated :— 


From the doctrines of the Church of England, as generally stated in her 
Articles, I certainly do not dissent, and in respect of forms, except in so far as 
it may be attempted to impose them contrary to conscience, I have never 
deemed them worthy of controversy. The question of separation is one not 
of forms but of principles. The question of an EsTaBLISHMENT abstractedly, 
affects the Church of England only in common with all other establishments. 
As a question of national expediency, it is one of great difficulty; as a political 
question, it involves civil rights exclusively ; but as a scriptural one it appears 
to me to be much narrowed and simplified, and, confining myself to this, as I 
think the legitimate view of the subject, as an individual, I am conscientiously 
a DISSENTER. I regard Jesus Christ as the only head of the Charch, as alone 
having power and right to prescribe rules for its government, as having already 
done this in his word; to which, and not to human authority, in matters of 
religion, we are properly subject.—P. xi. 

How far this statement of agreement with our Articles accords with our 
author’s repudiation of the Baptismal Service, we must leave him to 
explain ; which we suppose he will do by saying that many who sub- 
scribe them take the same views. On such must rest the vindication 
of their own consistency. However this be, we have rarely seen more 
extensive mistakes assembled in so brief a space as we find here. To 
our plain notions it would seem an unusual happiness, if, finding a 
communion whose articles and forms we could conscientiously use, we 
should also find this communion upheld by the authorities of our 
country, and interwoven with our national constitution. But Dr. 
Collyer’s mind comes to the opposite conclusion ; and because it is 
established, for that very reason he must desert a Church which his 
heart and conscience approve. He regards Christ as the only head of 
the Church. He is right. Does the Church of England acknowledge 
any other? Surely Dr. Collyer has too sound and well-informed an 
intellect to take pleasure in the ribaldries of Towgood, Conder, James, 
and the Ecclesiastical Ignorance men! He does not make the Church 
confound the King with her Saviour—or perhaps, exalt the former 
above the latter. But does he not know, in what sense, and what sense 
only, the Church of England acknowledges the King her head? Before 
the Reformation, the Pope claimed the supreme power in the Church 
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of England; but even he, in the height of his audacity, did not deny 
that he was such, in subjection to Christ. Our Church asserted her 
independence of all foreign power. But did she thereby assert her 
supremacy over the constituted authorities of her own land? Had she 
done so, she would have retained the principle of popery, although 
narrowing the sphere of its action. Following the command of the 
apostle, ‘‘ Let every soul be subject to the higher powers, for there is 
no power but of God, the powers that be ure ordained of God,”* she 
rightly and consistently deemed that what was the duty of every soul 
in the Church, could not be otherwise than the duty of the whole com- 
munion. In acknowledging the King her head in this sense, she no 
more violates her obligations to Christ, than St. Paul did, when he 
rendered, according to his Master’s own precept, “‘ to Cesar, the things 
that are Casar’s.” She never acknowledged the King’s right to inter- 
fere with the obligations of conscience; and when a monarch did so 
interfere, she nobly suffered in the persons of her prelates, for con- 
science’ sake. Dr. Collyer tells us that we are not subject to human 
authority in matters of religion; a truth which every Churchman will 
as strenuously contend for as the most liberal dissenter. But then he 
tells us, a few lines afterwards, that it is “the right of every religious 
society to choose its own officers, and Govern its own affairs.” Surely 
then here is in some sense a subjection to human authority in religious 
matters. In a word, church government there must be; and though it 
is admitted that such church government ought to be strictly founded 


on divine authority, yet the notion of a Church administered without 
human agency is only the chimera of fifth-monarchy-men, and Irvingites ; 
if indeed we are not slandering the latter in attributing it to them. 

Dr. Collyer too ought to have known better than to pen the fol- 


lowing :— 


The principle which the Church of England assumes, that by her ministry 
alone the sacraments are rightly and wes administered ; and the high, not 
to say intolerant, tone which has been lately adopted, and in which it has been 
more than iasinuated, that salvation depends upon this due administration, 
should infer, that in pity and charity to the souls of men, if she indeed believes 
them endangered out of her pale, she ought to be the most accessible, instead 
of the most exclusive of all the reformed churches. Before I allow the 
charter, produced as a correct copy of the original, to be of equal force with 
it, I must see the sign manual affixed, and the seal appended to that original, 
transferred to the cupy, in miraculous endowments, and spiritual results.— 
Pp. xii. xiii. 

The Church of England does not assume, “‘ that by her ministry alone 
the sacraments are rightly and duly administered.” She certainly does 
assert, that a ministry, to be valid, must be apostolical ; and so far does 





* Romans xiii. 1, seq. 
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she consider this from presumptuous, that she holds it the height of 
presumption for any to exercise this office without apostolical creden- 
tials; as it would be, though in an infinitely minor degree, for a private 
person to assume the office of the King’s ambassador. As to Dr. 
Collyer’s demand of ‘‘ miraculous endowments,” as a proof of apo- 
stolical succession, we shall know how to answer that, when he informs 
us what “sign manual” of this description accompanies the “ charter” 
of Hanover chapel. 

With all its errors, this book is a valuable homage to the excellence 
of our Church services. A late eminent dissenter pronounced our 
Liturgy the first of uninspired compositions; and Dr. Collyer, in this 
preface, says of our Marriage Service, “‘ nothing can be more simple, 
solemn, and affecting ;” and afterwards speaks of “ those TRANSscEN- 
DENTLY BEAUTIFUL SERVICES,” “ such,” adds the Doctor, ‘ at least they 
are in my judgment, the Communion, the Visitation of the Sick, and 
the Burial of the Dead.” We will venture to say that, garbled as all 
these services are, the dissenters have never yet enjoyed any thing 
approaching the excellence of Dr. Collyer’s compilation. 

We can assure Dr. Collyer we entertain no “ animosity against con- 
scientious dissent”—quite otherwise—we respect “‘ conscientious dissent.” 
But we earnestly appeal to dissenters of pious minds and enlightened 
consciences, whether they ought not to weigh well the considerations 
which separate them from a Church whose formularies are so “ tran- 
scendently beautiful, simple, solemn, and affecting,” as ours are admitted 
by them to be; and from whose Articles they do not dissent. How is 
this a parallel case with our separation from the Church of Rome, as 
Dr. C. would make it? Do we allow this character to her idolatrous 
liturgy ? Can we subscribe the constitutions of Trent? Any dissenter 
who believes the cases alike, is imperatively bound to separate from 
us. But let this point first be proved. With such dissenters as Dr. 
Collyer, we only maintain a war of argument. The dissent which we 
denounce is that which looks to the Establishment as a “ prey”— 
which (matchless liberality !) desires nothing more than the destruction 
of the Church ; and will be content with nothing less!* Such dissent 
we do certainly put out of the pale of Christianity; such dissenters 
will find abundance of brethren in the disciples of Paine and Voltaire. 
And if we mistake not, such dissent will drive not a few religious dis- 
senters into the bosom of that Church which alone, humanly speaking, 
can make head against the triple unholy alliance of Atheism, Popery, 
and Schism. We do not even despair that Dr. Collyer may himself 
yield to this great moral impulse, and acknowledge, with an honourable 
and religious pride, the side which all true Christians ought to take in 





* Mr. Sibree’s pious declaration. 
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a crisis like this. Perhaps, when he discovers what the doctrine of the 
Church on baptismal regeneration really is, and finds it to be some- 
thing very different from the unscriptural figment which he has iden- 
tified with it, his other scruples will the more easily subside, especially 
when weighed against the earnest and awful injunction of the apostle, 
“ Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye ALL speak THE SAME THING, and that there be no divisions 
(cxéopara) among you; but th ye be perrectLy joined toge ther in 
THE SAME MIND and in THE SAMB JUDGMENT.” * 


—~——_- 


Art. II.—1. Geology and Mineralogy consideredwith reference to Natural 
Theology. By the Rev. Wuttam Bucktanp, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, and Reader in Geology and Mineralogy in the University 
of Oxford. London: Pickering. 1836. Pp. xvi. 599; viii. 128; 
plates 83.—( Concluded from p. 210.) 

2. Remarks on Dr. Buckland’s View of the Mosaic Creation, as the last 
fitting up of the Earth, with a notice of the recorded Extent of the 
Deluge. By Eretzseruer. London: Smallfield & Son. 1837. 
Pp. 56. 

Sivce our last number was put to press, we have received the pamphlet 
by Eretzsepher, which we have added to our present title. His object 
is to disprove the theory of Dr. Buckland, of a period intermediate 
between the “ beginning” and the “ six days ;” to establish the doctrine 
of the earth as it is, having been made in the “ six days;” and to show, 
that the deluge was partial, and not universal, and confined to that 
spot in which the first race of men lived. 

We shall first remark, that, although there are many learned men, 
who from physical reasons deduce the opinion, that the deluge was par- 
tial; and that there have been, in olden times, theologists who 
have deduced the same notion from the Bible; we have never seen the 
idea so broadly stated as in ,this publication. The writer signs this 
essay, “ W. G. C. Temple Chambers,” and says it was originally pub- 
lished in the British Magazine, for July, 1835. 

The writer begins by saying, that the destruction of every other 
living thing, besides man, by the deluge, ‘‘ does not seem to have been a 
leading object, but rather incidental to the manner of it.” Now Moses ex- 
pressly reports the words of Jehovah, “‘ it repenteth me that I have made 
THEM,’ in allusion to “ every other living thing,” (Gen. vi. 27 ; vii. 1—23.) 
The Bible, therefore, does not encourage the opinion. But W. G. C. 
builds on the use of the word yam (haaretz,) and on the expression 
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yu mwa?’ (yabashah eretz) the “ dry land,” called “ earth ;” and because 
the word eretz is sometimes used to designate a portion of the earth, 
as the land of Canaan, &c. therefore, in the account of the six days, 
and of the deluge, it means no more than the tract confined to the 
primitive inhabitants. He also argues, that the whole “dry” land did 
not appear at once, has not even ail yet appeared. Granted. But if 
the “ dry land” was the whole “ earth,” the whole earth was flooded. 
Grant also that man originally inhabited but a small tract, why should 
a universal deluge be les; credible than a partial one? it certainly 
would be equally efficacious for the object in view! Unless “eret:” 
were an island, how much easier, with a partial deluge, for Noah to 
have gone into another country for safety !—the ark would thus appear 
superfluous. He alludes also to the olive leaf, and says it was a token 
only for a particular spot, where the ark rested, and not for the whole 
earth ; now this assumes that the olive grew only in one dis- 
trict, and that it could not betoken dry land if it did grow elsewhere. 
Our author here falls into the error of the old Jews, who believed 
the olive leaf came from Eden: on which the Fathers observe, that it 
would, in such a case, be no token at all. In the present use of this 
argument, there is as little apparent reason as in the case of the Jews. 

But again, the book of God says, “all the fountains of the great deep 
(abyss) were broken up ;” now the abyss was certainly not confined to 
a portion of the earth: how then are we to get over the word “ arr?” 
W. G. C. assumes the “wind,” after the deluge, to be merely such a 
wind as follows great atmospheric disturbances; but, suppose the 
atmosphere was disturbed, as we have argued above, stopping the 
earth on its axis, and revolving it, would account for the “ wind ;” nor 
do we see how the “ wind,” otherwise, was to produce any effect. 
Moreover, in the promise made to Noah, that the seasons should not 
fail to the end of time (Gen. viii. 22), there is certainly implied, that 
during the deluge, the whole course of the seasons, “ seed-time and 
harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night,” had been 
stopped: and here again we see a cessation of the earth’s revolutions. 

The analogy of the word “ earth,” as applied secondarily to “ coun- 
tries,” seems powerless; because when Moses, in Gen. i. J, spake of 
the earth, he must have meant the “ whole earth ;”’ and if he had in- 
tended to define the word by a limitation, in the time of Noah, he 
would hardly have used so equivocal a term as W. G.C. thinks it. He 
adduces the use of # yi in Matthew and Mark; we may also adduce 
‘* land” in English, distinguished from “ water ;” and the use of “ land” 
(which was the “ dry” of Gen. i. 9,) as defining countries, the “land of 
the Gael,” our “ father-land,” &c. So in field (eretz),Gen. xxiii. 19. 
where Sarah was buried, the analogy holds; we call “ fields” of A.or B. 
his “lands.” 
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If the whole earth was not deluged, how were waters that stood so 
many cubits above the highest mountains of the ‘ earth” (mountains 
generally considered part of the chain from Ararat to the Himalaya, 
about the highest on the whole globe) kept from desolating, by overflow, 
other countries ? Besides, the language of the Bible is so comprehen- 
sive and precise, that we cannot understand how it is to be received, 
unless according to the general idea; and it remains for W. G. C. to 
show, that there was no vegetation beyond the limits of that particular 
district where Noah lived, and above all, no animal life. Lastly, do 
the circumstances connected with the ark, accord with the notion of a 
violent rush of water from the sea (W. G. C.’s position) over a small 
tract of country ? How happens it that the ark floated so long? How 
far, we know not, nor how fast; though we may conjecture, it must 
have obeyed the impulse of the sea, on the stoppage of the earth’s 
motion, or have remained nearly motionless, from opposing currents 
from “all the fountains of the abyss.’ On these considerations, there- 
fore, we deem the deluge was not partial, but universal. 

We shall now briefly consider Eretzsepher’s objections to the primor- 
dial period. He says, Dr. Buckland has advanced a “rather new 
and somewhat startling explanation,” &c. Now, with all deference, the 
term “new” is wrongly applied. There are hosts of writers,* who 
lived ages ago, who held the opinion on which Dr. Buckland has 
written; nor is there a single position for or against the geologists, 
which has not been hinted at, over and over again, before the third 
century of our era; so much, therefore, for the novelty of the case. 
Even the notions we alluded to, en passant, in our March number, of 
Voltaire and St. Hilda, are balanced by what LEustathius says, 
(Hexaem. 49,) that the quarrymen of Libanus found in the cavities 
fish, which were driven there by the flood, and afterwards could not get 
out again, owing to the mud. This also assigns an antiquity to the 
notion, that the deluge was creative. Even the opinion of Kepler, 
that the earth is an animated being, was held by the Manichees, (see 
St. Basil, Hex. Hom. 2 & 9.) 

The author has some remarks on the words “ created” and ‘‘ made,” 
the objections to which we have already considered; he also quotes 
Exod. xx. 11, and xxxi. 17. The former text we have also noticed ; and 
as to the latter, we now observe, that the sea is omitted in it altogether, 
and consequently, we do not conceive any particular, only a general 
allusion, was intended: it is an old remark, that the waters must be 
created, because implied in the abyss, which existed before the six 
days. (Theodoret.) St. Austin also (De Heres. 23. Civ. Dei, 11), 
alludes to the heretical notion, that the waters were uncreated, and 


* Vid. Bibliotheca Biblica; Cocceius; Wolfgang; Poole, &c. for authorities. 
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coeternal with God, because not created in the six days. We have, 
therefore, antiquity, both orthodox and heretical, to interpret with us 
the “‘asah” of Ex. xx. 11, and xxxi. 17, to allude, not to the creation 
“in the beginning,” but to the “ fitting up” of the earth in the six 
days. The remark, that “ the formation of the creatures of the earth, 
and the earth itself, is described as one process, by one word’ (p. 4), 
certainly throws ridicule on the controversy respecting “bara” and 
*‘asah,” but not on the opinion held by us, that in Exodus, ‘“ asah” 
may be so interpreted as to convey the remark of Moses respecting 
the “ fitting up,” and “ bara,” as to describe what took place in the 
beginning ; and yet “ bara” and ‘‘ asah” may be semetimes almost, if not 
altogether, synonymously employed in other parts of Holy Writ. 

Our author having, in his essay on the deluge, endeavoured to 
limit the meaning of y7, here endeavours to confine the meaning of 
p’nw to the firmament. Now, if this be correct, God, in the begin- 
ning, created only the firmament and a portion of the earth, the dry 
(land) of the antediluvians! Respecting Eretzsepher’s doctrine of the 
“dry” land, we would merely ask, was it “‘ dry” when under the waters 
of the abyss ?—yet it undoubtedly was “land” or “ earth,” in the generic 
sense. The author has a good remark, that Job xxxviii, 6, 7, clearly 
supposes “ the stars to have been existing before the earth.” Never- 
theless, the heavens and earth (Gen. i. 1,) might allude to our solar 
system, at the beginning,—to a period in which that, as well as the 
stellar systems, or fixed stars, may have been contemporaneously or 
consecutively created. The expression, “he made the stars also,” 
(Gen. i. 16,) occurring with the mention of the gwornpec, or light 
bearers, evidently means no more than that they were then made appa- 
rent to the earth. 

It is somewhat singular, that the quotation from Job should not 
have been extended to the 8th and 9th verses, where the true account 
of the sea’s origin is given, as coming from “ the womb” or abyss, at a 
time when darkness overspread the earth. In connexion, too, witli 
those verses, reference might be made to Ps. civ. 5—9, where we are 
expressly told, that the “waters” of the primordial period “ stood 
above the mountains,” and that in retreating into the abyss, they went 
up the sides of the mountains, by the valleys ; clearly showing, that 
David believed in the existence of a primitive state of the globe, some- 
thing like what its surface is at present. 

Our author, we think, misrepresents Dr. Buckland at p. 9, where 
he says, to the “‘ great mechanical movements which have affected the 
crust of the globe,”’ have been attributed not only the ‘loss of some 
of the species of plants and animals,” but also the “‘ appearance of 
Others in the new.” Dr. Buckland does not say this, and it is foolish 
in any one else to say it: how can an earthquake, or a volcanic erup- 
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tion, make plants or animals? But to say, that after such convulsions 
God could not re-create, is worse than foolish, as has been well 
observed by Horsley. That God did so, is all the geologist asserts. 
There is some ingenuity, but sorely misapplied, in our author’s 
remarks about the creation of light (p. 10). Assuming the heaven of 
Gen. i. 1 to be the firmament, he goes on to assume, with the geologists, 
that the darkness of Gen. i. 2 was merely a “ temporary” “ accumula- 
tion of vapours on the face of the decp;” but beyond the geologists 
he also assumes, that “‘ this apparatus of creative power was to accom- 
plish no great meteorological or other natural change on the earth’s 
surface, but merely to dissipate a heavy mist, which, as a necessary con- 
sequence, must have passed away of itself,” (p. 11.) Now we must 
observe, that since we do not admit the ‘‘ heavens” of Gen. i. 1 to be 
the firmament only, and since we believe that the “ firmament” or 
atmosphere had been in some degree, if not altogether, destroyed or 
filled with such vapours as occupied the whole of the remainder of this 
supposed firmament, (though the sacred narrative certainly leads us to 
believe, that the ‘ firmament” was destroyed before it was re-made on 
the second day), we are justified in asking, whither, on our author's 
theory, the vapours were to pass away of themselves? The firma- 
ment was evidently re-made on the second day to allow them to pass 
away. And as to a “temporary” darkness, “temporary” can only 
apply to a comparative period, for it might have been millions of years, 


and yet “ temporary :” and he further on (in p. 13), speaks of this tem- 
porary period as a “long continued desolation of the earth’s surface.” 


The author refers here to another of his philological strongholds, the 
meaning of the word ov, which we have already allowed to mean a 
period, long or short. We willalso allow with him, that in Gen. ii. 4, 
youm means the whole period, from creation to the hour alluded to. 
But we do not see the strength of his argument as to the want of rain, 
(v. 5) necessarily refuting the idea that the six days were common days, 
because, whether the vegetation was two or three days or two or three 
centuries old, the want of rain, we are expressly told, was supplied 
by a mist, which mist is called ériAvepoc, or “ scattering of ascending 
water’ (see Theodor. in Gen. xxii,) and which Augustine considers a 
supply of water like the Nile or tides, (in Gen. x.) Youm may 
mean here, the whole period, or the whole series of parts of that period ; 
and yet the six days may be periods of equal and definite length, and 
there may have been another part of this same “ consecutive series,” 
embraced between the beginning and the first ‘‘ day,” literally so named. 
Eretzsepher says, he cannot reconcile these things; yet, as we shall see 
further on, he himself actually considers the ‘six days” to be periods 
of unequal and indefinite length. 

The argument about vegetation supposed to exist on the primordial 
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globe, and destroyed, even to the seeds, we do not appreciate. Could 
not Jehovah re-make vegetation, even to the seeds, or without seeds, as 
he did on the third day? and if he could, is there any thing a priori to 
prove it was not necessary, on the geological hypothesis? Geology 
actually proves, that the seed-vessels that are found are mineralized, 
and could not produce fruit, even if brought to light; nor can we see 
what greater wonder there should be in the repetition, than in the 
original example, of creative power. If it be objected, that it is extra- 
ordinary that God should destroy, and then re-create even similar species 
of animals and plants, (which does not appear to have been exactly the 
case.) may we not meet this objection with the question of the apostle, 
which appears to us clearly applicable, for it was put to answer an objec- 
tion of similar character: ‘* Why should it be thought a thing incre- 
dible with you, that God should raise the dead ?” 

Eretzsepher objects to a general cataclysm upon these grounds : 
Ist. that ‘* strata of the same age occur in many localities, but are not 
universal.” 2d. ‘‘ A universal catastrophe is an event which, in its causes 
and consequences, philosophers have found it very difficult to understand ;” 
and the “supposed universality of the (Noah’s) deluge, as related 
by Moses, has shaken the belicf of some in the authority of the 
narrative,” 

Now, how does he know what strata are of the same age, but by the 
very principles disputed? It is the distinctness of destruction of whole 
species of animals, fish, and plants, which proves these ages, and not 
any thing in the mineral or solid substances of the strata themselves ; 
and Eretzsepher can, as a geologist, surely not mean to say, that the 
series of these strata are not universally contemporaneous, though the 
whole globe may not have been covered with those strata at any one 
time. The strata, for instance, of the dias, whether in Dorsetshire, York- 
shire, or Hindostan, were formed contemporaneously, and their peculiar 
fossils must have lived and died during the same period ; else there is an 
end to the very first principles upon which geology is built. If they did 
not live and die contemporaneously, ‘ strata” can never be proved to be 
‘* of the same age :’’ for who, except by such a comparative process, can 
dare to say to any stratum, ‘ How old art thou?” with the hope of a 
successful reply ? We have already endeavoured to answer the objection 
to the “ universality” of Noah’s ‘‘ deluge ;” and if such universality be 
once admitted, the possibility of any other universal deluge, and conse- 
quently, that, when the “darkness was upon the face of the deep,” 
(Gen. i. 2,) is satisfied. The argument then must hinge upon another 
point, and Eretzsepher accordingly alludes to it, as a third objection to 
a universal cataclysm. 

He introduces the exposition of the “newer pliocene” beds, by that 
accomplished geologist and gentleman, Mr. Lyeil, and tells us, that, 
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because in the newer pliocene, which Mr. Lyell considers to be of an 
antiquity far beyond any of our modern historical epochs, there are 
marsupial remains of existing species, and also fossil testacea of existing 
species (a fact also confirmed by Dr. Buckland), therefore, there could 
have been no universal cataclysm, such as we have contemplated in the 
primordial period. 

Now, we are perfectly convinced that Mr. Lyell’s opinions re- 
specting the arguments deducible from the contents of the pliocene 
beds, must undergo a change. Mr. Charlesworth and Mr. Clarke,* 
have both shown, that there is a great possibility of error in calculations 
derived from the proportion of recent and fossil shells and animal remains 
in certain beds of marine formation; and Mr, Darwin has also proved, 
that in South America, the pliocene beds have been, in some cases, formed 
in recent times. 

Moreover, it is an acknowledged fact, and capable of complete de- 
monstration, that between the formations of every age, primary, secon- 
dary, or tertiary, there is a linking of one to the other, in a gradual con- 
nected series ; and that although species have unquestionably disappeared 
at distinct epochs, never to return, some have nearly always maintained 
their ground through wide ranges of differing formations ; and that there 
is, from first to last, a sensible approach to the species which are now 
contemporaneous with man, upon the surface of the globe. Yet we 
might as well argue, that the first mollusks of the first oldest transition 
beds} were contemporaneous with man, as to argue that a// those beds are, 
which are called pliocene. ‘The argument is built upon the supposition, 
that in the cataclysm (Gen. i. 2,) all the fish of the primeval waters 
were destroyed. Is there, however, any rational ground for asserting, 
that this is explicitly stated by Moses, or can be clearly deduced from 
the history of the six days? 

During the deluge of Noah (Gen. vii. 22) fish were not destroyed, 
only the creatures that breathed the air, on the dry (land), perished ; 
among these were the fowl, which were originally created on the fifth 
day. Now, the fowl were created at the time when God said, “ Let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life,” &c. 
(Gen. i. 20); and it is remarkable, that fish are not mentioned, unless 
they be included with “ every living creature that moveth,’’ (v. 21,) 
which, according to the interpretation of Eretzsepher,—who considers the 
“great whales” of the E. V. (}'3n tanim) to be serpents, snakes, or 
saurians (see p. 43), and perhaps justly—can scarcely mean fish, which 
are expressly mentioned by name in vers. 26—28, where dominion is 
given over them, precisely as in the parallel case of the deluge, 
(Gen. ix. 2,) when we know the fish were not destroyed. We wuuld, 


* Proceedings of Geological Society, + See Buckland, i. 296. 
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therefore, interpret the ‘‘living creatures” of Gen. i. 20, 21, to be 
creatures of an amphibious character, to whom the atmosphere was 
necessary. ‘The value of these considerations to our argument is appa- 
rent, when it is considered that the result of Agassiz’s researches is, 
that ‘‘ not a single species of fossil fish has yet been found, that is com- 
mon to any two great geological formations, or living in our present 
seas,” (Buckland, vol. i. 272,) and that ‘the character of fossil fishes 
does not change insensibly from one formation to ancther, as in the case 
of many Zoophytes and Testacea ; nor do the same genera, or even the 
same families, pervade successive series of great formations; but their 
changes take place abruptly, at certain definite points in the vertical 
succession of the strata, like the sudden changes that occur in fossil 
reptiles and mammalia (id. p. 272). Yet, notwithstanding this, the 
fossil fishes of the tertiary deposits approach nearest to the character of 
recent fishes (id. p. 270), so that the true fishes will prove the possibility 
of great and sudden cataclysms and new creations, and yet allow of an 
approach to recent types of ichthyological character. This argument 
loses no force, if we even admit that fishes are alluded to in Gen. i. 
20, 21, though, as we have above stated, we are inclined to believe, that 
as the sea has existed from the period intermediate between the creation 
“in the beginning” and ‘the six days,” so have fishes, though the 
types may have been changed by the power of the Creator. 

It would certainly appear consonant to reason, to suppose that the 
sea, which was existing before the ‘‘dry” appeared, should be first 
inhabited ; strictly speaking, it was, but never till the fifth day (if we 
admit Eretzsepher’s hypothesis), and then only in conjunction with 
“saurians,” &c. But geology teaches us, that fishes make their appear- 
ance in the very first fossil strata, viz. the transition,* but not associated 
mith “ saurians ;”” which latter do not occur till we reach the secondary 
formations.+| The inference is obvious, that fishes are not alluded to as 
created on the fi/ih day, but previously existing. The very terms of 
the sacred and geological histories agree ; as may be seen by comparing 
the words of Moses (Gen. i, 20, 21), and the words of Dr. Buckland, 
quoted below, if we can confound the transition and secondary forma- 
tions; but Eretzsepher is too good a geologist to allow such a mistake, 
and therefore, we think, he will admit, that whether Moses and Dr. 
Buckland allude to the same thing or not, fishes, on his own view of 
creation, occupy an earlier stage in life than the “ great whales,” &c. 

But we shall still be met with his remark about present marsupial 
species, and recent shells in the newer pliocene beds,—those which 





* “No higher condition of Vertebrata has been yet discovered in the transition 


formation, than that of fishes.’’—Buchland, vol. i. p. 62. 
+ “ The peculiar feature in the population of the whole series of secondary strata, 


was the prevalence of numerous and gigantic forms of saurian reptiles.’’-—Id. p. 74. 
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existed just before the first of the six days. Muarsupial remains are not only 
among the latest, but among the earliest specimens of mammalia, in the 
solid strata ; (Buckland, vol. i. 72), for the only animals of the secondary 
beds are marsupial. Creatures of this kind existed during the secondary 
and tertiary periods, and still exist in New Holland ; where alone, in the 
bone caverns of that country, the remains of marsupial animals of 
similar kind to those which now exist there, are found mingled with the 
remains of creatures no longer known upon the earth. It has been 
properly suggested, that bone caverns have been filled partly through 
the introduction, by floods,* of recent remains, together with the 
remains of extinct animals, previously hidden there, or washed from a 
distance ; but if it should ever be allowed, that exact/y the same species 
may have been twice created, the objection of Eretzsepher would lose 
its weight. As to shells, it is quite possible that they might have 
existed from the primordial period, without any new creation of forms; 
and in the case of the bone caverns at Palermo, bones of extinct species, 
including the mammoth, are found over-lying sea sand, filled with recent 
shells, just as human bones occur, with bones of extinct animals, at 
Chocquier and Bize.t Why, then, may not these bones be, although of 
extinct species, bones of animals that lived since the historical period— 
(even as species of animals known to have lived in very recent times are 
now extinct)—and if so, why may not the marsupial remains of Aus- 
tralia come under the same category? always remembering that the 


marsupial creatures of the secondary period, (of the Stonesfield slate, e.¢.) 
are quite distinct from the recent ones of New Holland. But in truth, 
there does not need so much precision; for the real argument lies in a 
nutshell. Adopting the language of Professor Phillips, quoted by Dr. 
Buckland, — 


It has not been found necessary, in discussing the history of fossil plants 
and animals, to constitute a single new class; they all fall naturally into the 
same great sections as the existing forms.—We are warranted in concluding 
that the older organic creations were formed upon the same general plan as at 
present. They cannot, therefore, be correctly described as entirely different 
systems of nature, but should rather be viewed as corresponding systems, com- 
posed of different details. The difference of these details arises mostly from 
minute specific distinctions ; but sometimes, especially among terrestrial plants, 
certain crustacea, and reptiles, the differences are of a more general nature, 
and it is not possible to refer the fossil tribes to any known recent genus, or 
even family. Thus we find the problem of the resemblance of recent and 
fossil organic beings to resolve itself into a general analogy of system, 
frequent agreement in important points, but almost universal distinction of 
minute organization.—P. 61. 


Eretzzepher must not depend upon the term ‘‘ every thing that moveth 





* See Lyell’s Geol. ii. book 3, 14. Fifth Edition. 
+ See Schmerling in Journal de Geologie. Lyell, iii. 14. 
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or creepeth,” (p. 15), because, allowing all were destroyed, all could be 
again renewed, even without the supposition of any fish or testacea 
remaining in the ancient sea. 

This last remark is upon the statement of Dr. Buckland :— 


We have further mention of this ancient earth and ancient sea, in the ninth 
verse, in which the waters are commanded to be gathered together into one 
place, and the dry land tu appear; this dry land being the same earth whose 
material creation had been aunounced in the first verse, and whose temporary 
submersion and temporary darkness are described in the second verse; the 
appearance of the land and the gathering together of the waters are the only 
facts affirmed respecting them in the ninth verse, but neither land nor waters 
are said to have been created on the third day —Vol. i, p. 26. 

The critic says, according to this—‘* all the land man now iuhabits, 
should, therefore, have been in the depths of the sea some 60U0 years 
ago. But we know that it was not so; that with some exceptions, the 
great mountains were very much then as they are now; many of them 
at least were standing, their relative ages being seen by the rocks tilted 
up in their masses.” —P. 16. 

It isa bold assertion, ‘we know that it was not so:” admitting, 
however, the existence of the mountains, (which David also allows, 
Ps. civ. 6,) the sea might have covered them, and we think our hypo- 
thesis of the earth’s revolution stopped, and of the abyss, sufficient to 
show how, without involving any objection from Eretz:epher, or admit- 
ting Dr. Buckland’s submersion to mean what his critic supposes, a sub- 
mersion of one hemisphere, and elevation of the sea’s bed in another, 
which is the diluvial notion of Mr. Granville Penn, and one which, as he 
employed it, (viz, with reference to Noah’s flood,) is utterly untenable. 
According to our ideas of the abyss, &c. there was no partial submer- 
sion, but a general one in both cases; and, therefore, a general re- 
creation to re-people the land, and perhaps, the water. 

Eretzsepher conceives, that he has upset the theory of Dr. Buckland ; 
we also humbly conceive that he has not. 

With his opinion, that the phenomena of the earth's surface are not 
attributable to Noah’s deluge, we entirely coincide; with his reflec- 
tions on Dr. Buckland’s surrender of certain arguments for the deluge, 
because of his altered views respecting the facts collected in his Reliquie 
Diluviane, we also concur. No doubt, the deluge did happen, though 
we and Eretzsepher do not agree as to its measure, and though Dr. 
Buckland may differ with either as to the proofs of its occurrence. 

Eretzsepher, however, goes on to show, that the hypothesis of the 
** six days,” as the period of creation of the solid structure of the earth’s 
strata, is the only one. But, as we have said above, we differ altogether 
from this view of the question. We shall again briefly allude to it, to 
disprove, or rather gainsay, the additional arguments here advanced. 
We beg, however, to add, that there is much to gratify in the sound 
VOL. XIX. v. 
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christian feeling and argumentative ingenuity of this anonymous writer. 
He argues, that upon the theory of the earth being a body once ina state 
of fusion, but gradually cooled down, the favorite theory of sundry geo- 
logists and others, who have certainly abundant reason to conclude that 
great heat does exist at great depths below the surface—though not, per- 
haps, to the extent supposed—increasing to the centre, [for the heat may 
be in a zone surrounding the nucleus of the globe, whether that nucleus 
be hollow or solid, | it would be impossible that vegetation or a sea could 
have existed on the surface of the heated primordial rocks, which must 
have been the case, if the primary rocks, granite, &c. were, as is supposed, 
once (we add, may be, even now) at an extraordinary degree of heat, 
nay, in actual fusion. We by no means wish to enter upon the fusion 
theory, because we do not conceive it is at all necessary to the question 
in hand; but allowing it, we must reply to Eretzsepher, that modern 
times prove, that it is quite possible for molten matter to allow, in a short 
time, of the formation of a crust sufficient, we should suppose, to form 
the bed of the sea. 

It is well known that lava, almost instantly on coming to the air, 
congeals upon the surface; and that the crust thus rapidly formed, will 
bear considerable pressure without yielding ;* nay, the late Dr. E. D. 
Clarke actually crossed on foot a stream of lava, as it flowed from 
Vesuvius, close to the orifice whence it issued.} Yet so great is the heat, 
that Sir William Hamilton lighted wood at a lava current on Vesuvius, four 
years nearly after the emission. Dolomieu mentions a lava current, which 
was still moving fen years after its emission from Etna, and as sending 
forth vapours twenty-six years after! Jorullo, in Mexico, sent out lava 
in 1759, which, till within a few years, still emitted steam.t A lava 
current also, on Hecla, emitted steam twenty-six years after the eruption. 
Yet so hard does the surface of some lavas become in a few years, that 
the current which flowed from Vesuvius in 1810, bore moss, and, where 
covered with cinders, trees in 1823.§ It is possible, therefore, that even 
melted lava might bear, without dissipating the water in steam, the pri- 
mitive sea, and so form its bed; and in modern times, as well as ancient, 
we know very well, that thousands of square miles of lava have been 
poured out under the water of the present ocean, without dissipating it. 
Now granite may have been less heated than even modern lavas, for 
aught we know to the contrary; and therefore, supposing the primitive 
nucleus of the earth was heated granite, it would be still possible for 
an ocean bed to be formed upon it, without taking into account a long 
series of ages. It is well known that there are masses of ice on Etna, 
preserved by lava currents which have covered them.|| But we are not 


* See Poulett Scrope, on Volcanos, p. 20. a 
+ See Account of the Gas Blowpipe. Otter’s Life, vol. ii. p. 422. 
; See Scrope, p. 133. § Dr. Daubeny, on Volcanos, p. 204. See Lyell, ii. 124. 
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speculating as to how the primitive stratified rocks were formed; but 
simply considering the very point Eretzsepher alludes to, when he says, 
‘*the state in which the world may have been at some high primordial 
period, as | read it, the history does not touch, but takes up the subject 
during an epoch when the earth, whatever causes may have been in opera- 
tion to render it so, was sufficiently level to receive generally a covering 
of ocean, and when some of the subjacent land was seen to rise above 
the waters,” (p. 28). 

Our author, however, considers that the history of “ six days’ details 
the progress of the world tu the state we see it in; we, on the contrary, 
believe that the “ six days’ did not commence till the strata were already 
formed as we see them. ‘Sub judice lis est.” 

We must meet him at once with the repeated argument—How could the 
agents of destruciton which formed these strata be ‘hen in action, and the 
Bible say nothing about them ? for no one doubts that there was infinitely 
more of this agency at work at every period and stage in the history of 
every stratum than at present. And why should we hear nothing of the 
destruction of whole races of animals and plants, &c, &c. if that mighty 
deslation, so often repeated, occurred during the six days? Whence 
too came those creatures not yet created ? 

The solution of this, says the author, is to be sought in the extension 
of the word day to indefinite periods. Long periods they may have 
been, or short,—ages or hours: we have already given our opinion, that 
they were twenty-four hours long only, and therefore, insufficient for 
the purpose supposed. To cut the Gordian knot, our author proposes to 
consider each day of separate and peculiar length, “ proportioned to the 
work to be done in it!” ‘One of these periods,” he says, ‘ might 
have been but as a few moments, and another of them as a succession of 
ages,” (p. 44). Now we have merely to observe, that from the mention 
of the Sabbath-day as the seventh of these periods,—which day, we 
know, was twenty-four hours long,—and from the whole statement in 
Genesis about the day and night, evidently implying a constantly 
recurring event of the same kind, and clearly, as we read it, alluding 
to the earth’s revolution, we adhere to the opinion, that the six days 
were natural days; and that all the phenomena in question must have 
taken place previous to those days. 

Eretzsepher’s whole reasoning depends on these notions, that the 
“ heaven and earth” of Gen. i. 1, were only the firmament and a small 
portion of the earth's surface; that the days of Gen, i. were variable, 
elastic periods, long or short, as may suit his theory ; and that the deluge 
was not universal! 

We have given considerable space to a consideration of these points, 
because, as he is evidently a thinking and a well-informed person, and 
has good knowledge of geological principles, we are not likely to see 
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again the same ability brought to the subject; and if we differ from him, 
28 we essentially do, we have at the same time great pleasure in saying, 
our perusal of his “‘ Remarks” has afforded us some gratification, and 
has, we hope, enabled us to strengthen our own positions in the reply 
to his here offered. 

We intend only, and that because the topic is generally interesting, 
to allude but to one other point mentioned by Eretzsepher, viz. the dis- 
puted phrase “‘ Spirit of God” (Gen. i. 2). With us, the author allows 
it may mean a wind from God, but he considers it to imply a motion on 
the surface of the waters just before the formation of the firmament, 
produced by the blending of the gaseous atmosphere with the vapour ; 
and this would have produced an action of the elements corresponding 
to a wind or hurricane. He considers that this clearing of the air 
ushered in the light. This is in accordance with the principles de- 
veloped by Professor Daniell, in his meteorological works, and is, no 
doubt, sufficiently ingenious ; but whether the formation of the firma- 
ment be correct or not, we can hardly (upon Eretzsepher’s hypothesis) 
think it of so great importance (being but a clearing of the atmosphere), 
as to have been inserted into the first verse, as ‘‘the heaven” above: 
it was not of such prominence as a work of creation as those which 
followed it, though of vital importance to them. 

The matter is too abstruse and mysterious to dogmatize upon ;* but 
we think our own solution of the difficulty quite as simple as our 


author’s ; and withal, more in correspondence with the required unity of 
the history ; the greatest of all the difficulties, the correspondence of 
geological eras with the six days, remaining, as it ever must, on Eretz- 
sepher’s hypothesis, unsolved.+ 


* Had it been worth our while to produce ¢raditional evidence in behalf uf our 
opinions, as to the antiquity of the earth, and the nature of the abyss; we might 
have alluded to the old Persian belief, (which probably came from India), that the 
earth had been seven times inhabited by different races of animals, &c. and seven 
times made void, (Hale’s Anal. Chron. iv. 29) ; and to the assertion of Lucian, that 
the old Greeks believed Deucalion’s flood to have been received back into the earth 
through a great chasm.— De Syria Dea. Opera. Ed. Var. ii. 661, & Philop. ii. 764. 

See also Lucian, de Luctu, who quotes the opinions of the ancients on the subject 
of the Homeric Tartarus. Dr. Bloomfield, on Luke xvi. 23, quotes, besides the last 
passage, from Hyppolyt. c. Pluto, where these words occur :—epi 5€ adov... . 
témos dor ev TH KeTioe: axatacKevacros xwplov, imuryelov ev & pas Kéomov odK emAdure 
—roi70 7) xwploy &s ppouploy dreveunobn was, &c. Compare this with the yi 
dxaragkevaoros and oxdros érdyw 77)s dBvacou of Gen. i. 2 (LXX. Ver.) and see the 
application to our subject. 

+ It may be as well to add a remark from Cocceius, who it is well known, 
Spiritualized to the utmost; in order that those who differ from us or our author, 
may see, that we do not wish to blink the objection. (Gen. i. 2). Spiritus Dei, 
vid. Deut. xxx, 113; Jer. xxiii. “ Spiritus (non wris quia is YP non venti (quia 
. YP 5); sed Dei. Glossa minor sive Bereschit Ketanna, hic est Spiritus 
Messi. 
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Welfgang* has these words on Gen, i. 2. ‘‘ Et ventus, flatus, aer 
Dei, super faciem aquarum incubabat vel motabat aut flabat.’’ He also 
cites Tertullian, adv. Hermog. Picus Mirandalus, G£colampadius, Clemens 
in Epistola ad Julium et Julianum Epis. Chrysostom seems also to 
agree with them. Severin, Theodoret, and Augustine, all allow the 
word to mean wind. 


The doctrine of a primordial era of the earth’s history must, we 


think, gain ground; nor do we see what heresy can be couched in it ; 
indeed, there are other arguments of a totally different kind from those 
hitherto adduced, which have not been glanced at. There is one con- 
sideration, however, which we must allude to, as strongly confirming the 
notion of the earth’s great antiquity. We advance it with all humility 
of mind, but still with a firm conviction that it is not idle conjecture. 
Our Lord, we know, descended into Hades to preach to the spirits in prison 
(Tartarus) 1 Pet. iii. 19, which St. Paul tells us was in the lowest 
parts of the earth (Eph. iv.9); now the word abyss of Gen. and Job (LXX.) 
defines this place, which in Rev. xx. 3, is called ‘‘ the bottomless pit,” 
whence Satan, who was cast thither, (2 Pet. ii. 4) is let loose now, to be 
bound therein 1000 years, before he is cast finally into Gehenna. If 
this Tartarus, the “ abyss,” or Hades, be in the earth, since Satan was 
loose from it when he tempted Eve, he must have been confined therein 
before the Adamitic period,—and the earth, therefore, must have 
existed previously. We have no doubt of thetruth of this reasoning, 
if the site of the abyss be allowed to be in this earth; and since there 
is much in Scripture to confirm the notiont we leave the remark to 
find its way as an additional support of the preceding observations, 
or to fall by itself without injuring them. 








* In Mosis Genesim plenissimi Commentarii inquibus veterum et recentiorum 
sententie diligenter expenduntur. Wolfgango Musculo Dr. Sano autore Basilix 
apud Heredes Joan. Hervagii. 1565. 

+ In Luke viii. 31, we read that the devils who were expelled from a demoniac, 
besought Christ not to send them back to the deep—abyss, or Hades (eis ry 
&Bvocov) ; and both Luke, Mark, and Matthew declare, that when they had entered 
into the swine they propelled the herd into the lake or sea (Aluyny, Luke ; 6dAaccay, 
Mark and Matthew). Now here we have a connexion between the abyss and the 
waters of the present earth, which bears not only upon the particular point before 
us, as the habitat of evil spirits, but upon our exposition of the abyss in Gen. i, 2. 
Since the swine perished in the waters of the lake, the evil spirits must have departed 
to their abode, or sought another bodily habitation ; and as the Scripture is silent, 
it is probable they returned to “their own place.” The death of the swine, by 
rushing into the water, is certainly mysterious. Look also to that singular pas- 
sage, Job xxvi. 5, 6, and to Phil. ii. 9,11. But Rev. v. 8, 13, are express on the 
point that Hades is under the earth; and the latter verse, introducing the dead in 
the sea, as distinct from those on the earth, and under the earth, and all that are in 
them, clearly proves, that those under the earth are the spirits of the dead, and re- 
futes the objection from Deut. v. 8, and iv. 18, that those in the waters under the 
carth, are simply fishes, and that, therefcre, the phrase under the earth elsewhere, 
does not imply what we think it does. 
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A Lecture on the Primitive Stale of 
Man: read before the Ipswich Me- 
chanics’ Institute, on Sept.15, and 
before the Colchester Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, on Sept. 28, 1835. By 
James CARTER, Author of “ Lectures 
on Taste.” Corrected and enlarged. 
London: Simpkin & Co. 1836. 
Pp. 34. 


Mr. Carter is already known to our 
readers as the author of “Two Lec- 
tures on Taste,” which have obtained 
for him considerable celebrity and 
much deserved praise. This new 
Lecture is well written, and contains 
many judicious and admirable reflec- 
tions, based on rational and scriptural 
grounds, The object is to show that 
man originally was not an uninformed 
savage animal, as some suppose, but a 
being endued with faculties and attain- 
ments of a high order; physically and 
intellectually perfect. The argument 
is well sustained throughout. 


‘H KAINH AIAOHKH. The Greek 
Testament, with English Notes, es- 
pecially formed for the Use of 


Schools, and adapted to serve us a 


convenient and portable Manual 
for Lecture-rooms, College-Chapels, 


‘and other places of worship, By 
the Rev, S. T. BLoomrietp, D.D, 
London: Longman & Co. 1837. 
Pp. 561. 12mo. 
Tus edition of the Greek Testament 
supplies a desideratum in scholastic 
literature. The text is the same as 
that of the larger critical edition pub- 
lished by the author, which has justly 
received a widely-extended circulation. 
In the present work, the punctuation 
of the sacred text has been most 
carefully revised ; and the notes, which 
are strictly grammatical, scholastic, 
and elementary, furnish to the juve- 
nile student every requisite aid for the 
correct interpretation of the New 
Testament. ‘The volume is as cheap 
as it is beautifully and accurately 
printed, 


A Catechetical Exposition of the Doc- 
trines of the Church of England, as 
contained in the Church Catechism, 
with Scripture Proofs, Forms of 
Prayer, &c. for the Use of Schools. 
By Joun Teacue, Master of St. 
George’s School, Worcester. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Worcester: W. Ridge. London: 
Groombridge. 1837. Pp. 66. 

Tue title fully explains the nature 

of the work. The exposition enters 

minutely into the subjects treated of, 
and on the whole seems well done. 


An Angler's Rambles. By Enwarp 
Jesse, Ese. F.L.S. Author of 
“Gleanings in Natural History.” 
London: J. Van Voorst. 1836. 
Pp. 318. 8vo. 


WE never were numbered among the 
“brethren of the rod,” and have 
all along had “ other fish to fry ” than 
those which we caught ourselves; 
we never thought this, we must con- 
fess, any particular hardship till now ; 
but Mr. Jesse’s book has made a con- 
vert of us to the ‘gentle craft.” 
Filled with the most beautiful descrip- 
tions of river scenery, of the tranquil 
pursuits and enjoyments of the angler, 
with many a well-told tale, many an 
interesting anecdote, many a scene of 
manners, of pursuits, and modes of 
life, which are rapidly disappearing 
before the changes of modern times, 
this most charming production of the 
veteran disciple of old Izaak Walton 
has filled us with some of his own 
delight and enthusiasm; and we cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers, 
both young and old, promising that it 
will not merely beguile an idle hour, 
but act like a delightful spell upon ca: 

and weariness, and with delight mingle 
valuable instruction also. When we 
read the enthusiastic strains in which 
the author speaks of his favourite pur- 
suit, we can almost ‘orgive the absence 
of mind into which it led a reverend 
divine, the subject of one of its anec- 
dotes ; who, unluckily for himself, on 
the very morning of lis intended mar- 
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riage with the daughter of a bishop, 
forgot the appointed hour, allured by 
the fascination of gudgeon fishing, and 
arrived too late forthe ceremony. The 
gentleman lost bis wife in consequence, 
and we fear his hopes of preferment 
too. Judging from what we here 
read, we doubt not that he found 
ample solace for his forlorn state, in 
gudgeon catching; but how the lady’s 
cruelty was punished,—whether she 
found another husband, who preferred 
a wife to gudgeons,—the author affords 
us no intimation. His descriptions of 
the various characters who pursue the 
delightful enjoyment of Thames-fish- 
ing, is highly amusing; so are those of 
a College Common-room at Oxford, 
some years ago; of the Village Cricket 
Club; of Cleveland Hall; of Dr. 
Hunt, a very clever and eccentric cha- 
racter, of whom some exceedingly rich 
and curious anecdotes are given. We 
have also one or two very curious an- 
tiquarian inquiries; as also felicitous 
exhibitions of the wonderful economy 
of nature, in regard to the instincts 
and habits ef sundry animal tenants 
of the air, the earth, and the waters. 
The section, however, headed “ The 
Country Clergyman,” is replete with 
the most beautiful feelings of benevo- 
lence, and shows the way in which a 
devout observer of the works of crea- 
tion may draw devotion from the sights 
and sounds which meet him in his 
every-day rambles over hill and dale, 
by the side of brooks and rivers, or 
on the shore of “the great and wide 
sea also!” We would recommend this 
book, especially to the perusal of 
young persons, to whom it will be 
found highly useful ; were it not that 
we are convinced that it ought not to 
be confined to them, since it contains 
what will be equally interesting and 
useful to every age and condition. 


Observations on the Preservation of 


Hearing, and on the Choice, Use, 
and Abuse of Hearing-Trumpets, &c- 
Fifth Edition. By J. UW. Curtis, 
Esa. M.R.I. Aurist and Oculist. 
London: Renshaw. 1837. Pp. 56. 
PREFIXED to these observations is 
the quotation from the New Testa- 
ment, in the original Greek, “* He that 
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hath ears to hear, let bim hear;” and 
surely they are of great benefit to all, 
and suggest some most valuable hints 
on the subject; although, perhaps, 
hardly requiring so very solemn an 
appeal. Very beautiful is the anatomy 
of the ear, which is well explained ; 
but we have not only the human ear, 
but all sorts of artificial ears, from 
that of Dionysius the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, which was one too large even 
for a giant, to ears so small, that we 
can carry them in our pockets; and 
of all sorts of materialstoo. The ear 
of Dionysius was of stone—a fit em- 
blem of the hardness of his heart ; but 
these new inventions are made of 
shells, or of silver. The various kinds 
of materials of ear-trumpets, and the 
acoustic chair, invented by the author, 
are very amusing to read of; and we 
doubt not the author deserves the 
highest thanks from the community 
for his benevolent efforts to remove or 
alleviate the sufferings of deafness. 
It appears, however, that none of our 
modern inventions can compete with 
the ear-trumpet of Alexander the 
Great, made for him by his celebrated 
master, Aristotle ; for it was one which 
was capable of conveying orders to 
his generals at the distance of more 
than twelve miles. The author pro- 
fesses that he himself could so enlarge 
the tubes of his acoustic chair, that it 
should convey intelligence from St. 
James’s to the Houses of Parliament, 
or even from London to the King, at 
Windsor. It would be dangerous to 
whisper if this idea were realized; the 
ear of Dionysius would be nothing to 
such an acoustic atmosphere. One 
word of caution to the ladies: the 
insufficiency of their dress he sets 
down among the frequent causes of 
deafness. There can be no doubt, 
from the character of the Institution 
for Diseases of the Ear, (No. 2, Soho 
Square, London,) to which the author 
is surgeon, and from the high auspices 
of patronage under which it is placed, 
that however strange some of the 
above topics of this little work may 
sound, they are yet literally true ; and 
the benevolence of its design, as well 
as the very curious information it con- 
tains, cannot but recommend it to the 
serious perusal of the public. 
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The Little Villager’s Verse Book ; con- 
sisting of Short Verses for Children 
to learn by heart ; in which the most 
Samiliar images of Country Life are 


applied to excite the first feelings of 


Humanity and Piety. By the Rev. 
W. L. Bowtes, M.A., Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Sarum. Second Series. 
London: Hamilton and Adams. 
Pp. 36. 


PREFIXED to this is a very charming 
account of the Rev. Author’s resi- 
dence, Bremhill parsonage house and 
garden; being a beautiful scene of 
an English Clergyman’s dwelling, 
where prevail quiet seclusion and 
retirement, adorned by a cultivated 
and refined taste; and where the 
various spots are all consecrated, as it 
were, by the memory of some of the 
most celebrated writers among the 
author’s contemporaries, who have at 
different times visited them, and made 
them memorable by their conversa- 
tions. Here the sun-dial, grey with 
age, which once seems to have been 
the property of the ancient and mitred 
Abbots of Malmesbury, whose sum- 
mer residence was hard by, bears a 
beautifully appropriate inscription. 
So does the shell into which water 
flows; and an interesting relic has 
also been preserved in an old stone 
cross, whose hoar antiquity seems to 
point to those ancient times when our 
Saxon forefathers assembled at it for 
religious purposes, before any church 
was erected in the neighbourhood ; its 
steps have been worn by frequent genu- 
flexions. With regard to the poetry 
itself, which follows the above de- 
scription, it will be found admirably 
to answer the kindly and amiable de- 
sign, of the author, as stated in the 
title-page. The verses speak to the 
young, Mnagination, and best feelings 
of tender years, and remind us forcibl 

of the peculiar excellencies of “Watts's 
Hymns” in this respect. We think no 
higher meed of praise can be given 
to the execution of the author’s de- 
sign; and many of them being on 
subjects. of a less sacred character, 
they will afford an agreeable variety 
in conjunction with that amiable au- 
thor’s “ Hymns for Children.” 


The Candidate for the Ministry: a 
Course of Expository Lectures on the 
First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
Timothy. Bythe Rev. J. U.PInDER, 
M.A. Curate of St.Mary, Lambeth ; 
lute Principal of Codrington Col- 
lege, Barbadoes, and Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese. 
London: Duncan. 1837. Pp. 295. 


THE author having been compelled, 
from ill health, in the year 1835, to 
relinquish the superintendence of the 
students ir, Codrington College, has 
now put forth these Lectures, that, 
though separated from them, many of 
whom have already entered the minis- 
try, he may still show the holy in- 
terest he feelsin their spiritual labours 
and success. They are pious, able, 
and very useful Lectures on the point 
in hand, and well worthy of being 
carefully perused by every candidate 
for holy orders. It is our earnest 
prayer that they may answer the pious 
design of the author, and may make 
their way in our universities and 
schools for training up theological stu- 
dents. We hail them as highly ac- 
ceptable in the present day, as they 
insist mainly on the religious and moral 
qualifications required in students of 
this class ; a point, we fear, very liable 
to be overlooked in our eagerness to 
prepare them in regard to classical and 
sacred literature. 


Remarks upon the Rev. Professor 
Keble’s Visitation Sermon, entitled 
“* Primitive Tradition recognised in 
Holy Scripture.” By the Rev. A. 
T. Russext, B.C. L. Cambridge: 
Stevenson. London: Hatchard. 
Pp. 40. 


We have heard serious doubts ex- 
pressed as to the benefits resulting 
to Protestantism from the Professor’s 
defence of what the Papists are so 
frequently compelled to resort for 
shelter, in support of their untenable 
doctrines,—we mean Tradition. Mr. 
Russell appears to have participated 
in the general opinion, and has in 
the above tract very ably replied to 
those parts of Mr. Keble’s Sermon 
which seem to give to tradition an 
undue proportion of value. 
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A SERMON ON TRUTH. 
Joun xviii. 38. 
What is Truth? 

Tue question before us is one which, under a variety of forms, has 
engaged the notice, and employed the ingenuity of man in every age, 
from the dawn of science to the present hour. The answer to it, in 
short, has been the great object of concern with the sage and the law- 
giver, the moralist and the divine; and under the semblance of 
truth, or in the cause of truth, and for the sake of ‘ru/h, mankind have 
planned, commenced, and executed their projects, even wven the result 
of their endeavours has been as diametrically opposed to the principles 
on which they have pretended t» act, as light is to darkness. 

Truth, under one shape or another, has been the object of inquiry in 
all times, and with all men; and so difficult has been its attainment, that 
a philosopher of ancient times, when men thought as deeply as they do 
at present, was constrained to acknowledge that it lay hidden at the 
bottom of a well, implying the difficulty of reaching it, and the ob- 
scurity and distance by which it was put away from the attainment of 
the many. 

View society as it existsin the latter periods of its history — view it as it 
is at present in any given country under heaven, and we shall still find the 
same difficulty in arriving at the great discovery which seems to be the 
natural desire of every human mind, that still retains the slightest trace 
of its original construction. 

If we regard society in its threefold condition,—political, moral, and 
religious, we shall instantly be convinced, that the answer to the question 
of our text is not in the power of unassisted man to devise. ‘ake, for 
instance, political affairs—and to narrow the field of view, let us go no 
further than the limits of our native land. What is the aspect which 
the surface of society presents? Nothing but a wide arena, where a 
various host of combatants are struggling, each in his own way, for the 
victory of his own opinions—and these opinions, however they may 
differ, however they may all and each have in them positive principles 
of falsity, are designated by every single defender of them—truth. 
The man who thinks the laws and constitution of his forefathers are 
like those of the Medes and Persians, unalterable, who thinks the present 
age, with all its discoveries, and all its illumination, ought to be bound 
down to asystem which would prevent discovery and increased illumi- 
nations, calls his opinions ‘ruth : he who thinks that the laws ought to 
keep pace with the progress of society, brands the opinions of the other, 
whom he opposes, with the mark of falsity, and proclaims that nothing 
but his opinions can be truth; whilst a third, who is opposed to 
both, and who would, if he could, destroy the old land-marks of our 
forefathers’ wisdom, and instead of adapting the constitution of the 
land to the requirements of the age, would root out all existing orders, 
and all acknowledged blessings, for the purpose of introducing his own 
flimsy scheme of interested policy, calls his opinions also by the same 
general, but perverted, name of truth. And lastly, they who suiting 
their political creed to the exigencies of the moment, or the expediency 
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of their own objects in life, put ona veil of duplicity to hide their real 
intentions, clamour as loudly as the rest, and persecute with more 
hostility and venomous dislike, all who cannot. or will not, allow that 
their false and hollow profession is, as they call it, ¢ruth. 

Now it is certain that all of these so different and so hostile parties, 
cannot, individually, lay claim to the character which they assume, 
because truth, being one and the same thing (whatever it is), in all cases 
and at all times, cannot belong to each at the same time, nor be shared 
in equal proportions by all; if so, parties would cease, and, happily for 
the peace of the world, politics would be extinct. Each of these 
parties, save the last (for duplicity and false pretences can lay no claim 
to it), may possess some portion of truth, but the opinions (for they are 
nothing else) of any of the parties cannot, certainly, be truch in the 
abstract sense of the word. The question, then, What is Truth? 
might safely be asked, and would, assuredly, remain unanswered by 
every one of these distinctive classes in the political arena. 

2. Take now the religious world—I mean the world technically so 
called, or rather, I should say, the mass of mankind professing religious 
views of one kind or another. 

If you would ask the heathen, who sacrifices to his gods of wood and 
stone, who immolates his wife or his child to some blind superstition or 
abominable idolatry, he would tell you that his profane and ignorant 
notions of the Deity, and of what God requires at the hands of his crea- 
tures, are truth! Ask the Mahometan, and pointing to the Koran, the 
work of an ambitious impostor, he will tell you, that it is therein written 
of that book, ‘‘O man! now is the apostle come unto you with truth 
from your Lord.”—(Koran, chap. iv, ) 

Ask the Jew, and he as readily protests, as his fathers of old, against 
the doctrines of our Saviour, and perseveres in believing, that with the 
Jews alone can iruth be found. 

And what does the world called Christian present, but a troubled 
ocean of perpetual discord, on whose agitated waters sect battles with 
sect, and church with church, each clamouring for its own respective 
creed, and shouting in the struggle—* We fight for truth /” Thus, the 
church of Rome tells us, that beyond its pale there is nothing but error, 
heresy, and schism; and thus the church of England, by the voice of 
some of its professing children, is made to say the same; and every 
grotesque and angry spirit of protesting seceders, as well as those who 
are conscientious in their secession, whatsoever his Shibboleth, what- 
soever his aim, will echo the war-cry that first was heard from Rome, 
and shelter his animosity, as well as his honest scruples, under the general 
name of truth. 

8. Such is the state of the religious world: and what is the con- 
dition of the moral? Just what the religion which is openly professed 
or secretly admired may make it. 

Some men deem that they serve the cause of truth when they are 
dealing out the wilful lie of party malice or revenge, and scattering their 
dark insinuations against those whose only offence has been that they 
have reproved their errors, and pointed out their danger. Others declare 
that they are serving truth, when they assist the moral assassin in his 
evil deeds of defamation ; and forgetting what the book of God declares, 
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* Thou shalt not raise a false report; put not thine hand with the 
wicked, to be an unrighteous witness,” (Exod. xxiii. 1,) profess their 
readiness to serve the gospel and the church to which they belong, 
by endeavouring to bring an odious, undeserved, and infamous accusation 
against the ministers of that gospel, and the supporters of that church. 
But I need not exemplify what every honest, independent mind must 
feel is likely to do greater injury to the cause of religion, than the most 
venomous and hostile attacks of an open and avowed enemy. Nor 
should I have alluded to the subject, except to illustrate the position 
which I maintain, that truth is something more than those who clamour 
for it believe—something which may give to every sect and every party, 
whether political or religious, a portion of its strength, and light, and 
grace, but which belongs exclusively to none but those of whom our 
Saviour said to Pilate, and which led to the inquiry of the text, “every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” (v. 37.) 

The circumstances under which these words were spoken were of 
peculiar and most awful interest. Jesus Christ, the Son of the living 
God, stood at the bar of Pilate, a heathen governor and judge, accused 
by the Jews of an attempt to subvert the institutions of that country of 
which, by human descent, he came, and to which he descended from 
heaven, to bring in that kingdom of peace and righteousness for which 
his brethren in the flesh professed that they were looking with the eye 
of faith. 

And how, and by whom, was the accusation brought? “ And they 
began to accuse him,” says St. Luke, ‘‘ saying, We found this fellow per- 
verting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, saying that 
he himself is Christ a king.” (xxiii, 2.) ‘ Now the chief priests, and 
elders, and all the council sought false witness against Je-us, to put him 
to death; but found none: yea, though many false witnesses came, yet 
found they none. At the last came two false witnesses, and said, This 
fellow said, I am able to destroy the temple of God, and to build it in 
three days.” (Matt. xxvi. 59—61.) Such was the accusation and such 
were the accusers, and such was the wickedness with which the charge was 
sought, that these elders and counsellors forgot the denunciation of their 
law: “If a false witness rise up against any man to testify against him 
that which is wrong; then both the men, between whom the contro- 
versy is, shall stand before the Lord, before the priests and the judges, 
which shail be in those days ; and the judges shall make diligent inqui- 
sition: and, behold, if the witness bea false witness, and ‘hath testified 
falsely against his brother; then shall ye do unto him, as he had 
thought to have done unto his brother: so shalt thou put the evil away 
from among you. And those which remain, shall hear, and fear, and 
shall henceforth commit no more any such evil among you. And thine 
eye shall not pity ; but life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot.” (Deut. xix. 16—21.) 

The conduct of the Jewish council may be learned from this, that no 
such inquest was made as to the testimony of the false witnesses, and 
no such punishment as the law required was enforced against them. Yet 
the very same persons who sought, and pardoned these false wit- 
nesses, were clamouring for the blood of “ that just and holy one,” 
whom the heathen Pilate was constrained to confess, “ J find in him no 
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fault at all.” (Jobn xviii, 38,) Nay, more, whilst seeking his death 
by the agency of Pilate, they wilfully asserted the most palpable con- 
tradiction to their law, alleging with true pharisaic pretence to innocence 
of motive, and reverence for the sovereignty of Caesar, whom they 
hated in their hearts—* It is not lawful fur us to put any man to death,” 
(v. 31,) though herein unwittingly they were fulfilling the prophecy of 
Him whose end they desired, (see Matt. xx. 18, 19), ‘To the accu- 
sations of these wretched creatures, we are told, the Saviour answered 
nothing. ‘‘ Answerest thou nothing?” saidthe high priest, wishing, no 
doubt, to entangle him in his words. ‘‘ What is it which these witness 
against thee? But Jesus held his peace.” (Matt. xxvi. 62, 63.) Again, 
** when he was accused of the chief priests and elders, he answered 
nothing. Then said Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many 
things they witness against thee? And he answered him to never a 
word; insomuch that the governor marvelled greatly.” (Matt, xxvii. 
12—14.) 

And well he might marvel at such silence, for it was to him a most 
convincing proof that Jesus was innocent. When the guilty is ar- 
raigned before his judge—when he is exposed and convicted of his 
crimes, what attempts does he not make to hide his offences, to extenuate 
his guilt, and to supplicate for pardon! But the innocent man, though 
he declares himself innocent, and acknowledges the purity of his con- 
duct, will often suffer his accusers to continue their attacks in silence, 
being well aware that conscience, which causes the guilty to clamour 
for his life, is the sure refuge of his confidence in God, and that integrity 
can Jaugh to scorn the boldest accusations of hatred and malice, when 
the accuser himself is trembling for his fame, his honour, or his veracity. 
Silence, in such cases, is oftentimes the strongest proof of truth; and 
they who make the loudest outcries about their characters, too often 
plainly declare, that their characters are too weak and too sickly to bear 
suspicion. Jesus had replied to his judge when he inquired respecting 
his profession, but he thought it beneath him, and unnecessary to reply 
to his persecutors; for he knew that the hatred with which they 
regarded him would only turn to their own account whatever he might 
say, and that, so intent were they to destroy him, they would use 
his very proofs of innocence as the grounds and pretended reasons for 
fresh accusations against him. Therefore he was silent; thus also ful- 
filling the prophetic records of his career: ‘‘ He was oppressed, and he 
was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: he is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth,” (Is. liii. 7.) 

But when Pilate, his judge, examined him, asking pointedly, “ Art 
thou the King of the Jews ?”’ he was no longer dumb. The question 
was one which affected the very dignity of Pilate, as the governor under 
the then king of the Jews, the Roman emperor; and therefore our 
Saviour answered boldly to the inquiry,—‘‘ Sayest thou this thing of 
thyself, or did others tell it thee of me?” i. e. thou canst not say this of 
thyself, because thou knowest that I have never excited resistance to the 
Roman laws, and if others have suggested such a thought to thee, it 
behoves thee to be wary how thou actest partially according to the 
direction of others, Pilate answered, “Am 1 a Jew? thine own nation 
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and the chief priests have delivered thee unto me ; if thou art not guilty 
of what they bring against you, what then is thy crime? What hast 
thou done ?” The reply of our Saviour was, no doubt, to convince Pilate 
of the innocence of his conduct,—to repel the accusations of his enemies, 
—and at the same time to maintain his ground. ‘ My kingdom,” he 
says, “is not of this world; if my kingdom were of this world "—i, e. 
if I was really desirous of destroying the laws, and overturning the 
existing governinent,—I should, like all other seditious chieftains, sua- 
mon my forces and attack the state, and then would my servants fight, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews; “* but now is my king- 
dom not from hence.” The charge which is brought against me is, there- 
fore, false and vain, 

Pilate, therefore, said unto him, “* Art thou a king, then?” Jesus an- 
swered, ‘‘ Thou sayest that | am a king; i. e. thou truly sayestit. I 
am aking.” And then, to expound in what his kingdom consisted, he 
added, ‘*‘ I'v this end was I born, and for this cavse came I into the 
world (not to reign with rigour as an earthly king, but) to bear witness 
to the truth,—propagate, enforce, recommend, and dispense the ¢ruth. 
Every one that is of the éruth heareth my voice.” 

Pilate, convinced by this that the accusation of the Jews was wrong, 
and regarding our Saviour as innocent, and, perhaps, as an enthusiast 
philosopher, who merely sought to propagate his own opinions on 
abstract points of moral conduct, asked him abruptly, ‘ What is truth ?” 
and without waiting to hear the answer, being either unconcerned about 
it, or desirous to set him free, went out again to the Jews, and saith 
unto them, “I find in him no fault at all.” 

It is not now within the range of this inquiry to consider more of 
the eventful history recorded by the evangelists; although it might 
afford us much useful instruction to contemplate the struggle of the 
heathen Pilate to deliver Jesus from the Jews ; how he was almost con- 
vinced that Jesus was the Son of God; how he deliberately refused to 
notice the charge which wes alleged, that He had committed blasphemy ; 
and how, at last, he was driven to surrender the holy victim to the 
malice of His enemies, by the taunts which they uttered against his own 
loyalty, and sense of duty. “If thou let this man go, thou art 
not Czsar's friend,”—i. e. if you do not agree with us in all our wicked 
designs, we will accuse you of being a traitor yourself, and seek to plot 
your ruin. 

Oh, my brethren, if any of us, like Pilate, are placed in circumstances 
where we are taunted in like manner, and are accused by malicious 
enemies to the gospel truth, of opposing our rightful government, 
because we will not yield our honest convictions of duty to clamour and 
violence, let us remember that the want of cuurage in Pilate (that 
courage which is oftentimes more bold in bearing affronts than in re- 
senting them,) led him to become a party to the death of Christ,.and 
that, though he knew that he was in the path of duty, he was driven 
from it bya slavish fear of what the world would say of his loyalty, 
his consistency, and his devotion to his lawful monarch! Let us, in 
such a case, take fresh courage from Pilate’s mistake, and rather suffer 
crucifixion with Jesus, than be thought the friend and companion of 
those, who by their conduct and example crucify him afresh, 
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And now, my brethren, let us revert to the question of Pilate, set before 
usin our text, and seek to discover an answer from that source of perfect 
knowledge which Pilate did not possess, the volume of truth—the gospel 
of the persecuted and crucified Jesus: and when we have discovered this 
important answer, let us try to apply it, in examining our conduct by 
the test which it will furnish. 

On reference to our Saviour’s prayer for his disciples, (John xvii. 17,) 
we find him thus expressing himself; ‘‘ Sanctify them through thy truth ; 
thy word is (the) truth.” It is clear, therefore, that truth implies not 
only a knowledge of the word of God, but such a knowledge as shall 
produce a sanctifying effect upon the life; so that truth, in the sense of 
the expression in our text, must mean divine instruction and spiritual 
holiness. 

Now the knowledge of the word of God, or divine instruction, must 
include not only all the positive commandments of God, which David 
expressly denominates truth—(‘ all thy commandments are truth,” Ps. 
cxix. 151), but every thing that is revealed in the sacred Scriptures 
respecting the being, character, attributes, design, will, ways and works 
of God—the nature, mediation, and intercession of Christ the Son, and 
the powerful, abiding, life-giving efficacy and personal indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit; and as these revelations are only clearly made known by 
the gospel; éruth necessarily implies a full knowledge and perfect 
reception of the gospel, a hearty acceptance of the plan of redemption, 
a thankful remembrance of that great sacrifice accomplished by the illus- 
trious victim at the bar of Pilate, and a quiet, holy, and useful life in 
obedience to His commands. ‘“ The truth” implies, then, every thing 
which we mean by Christianity in its fullest and most abundant measure : 
and, therefore, it includes that acknowledgment of Christ as he is set 
forth by himself :—** / am the way, the truth and the life : no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me, (John xiv. 6,) by which we take him as our 
guide, our instructor, and our Jawgiver; and also as our King, the very 
title which he claimed even before Pilate, and whose office he discharged 
on earth by promoting, forwarding, and establishing religion, as the vice- 
gerent of God, and which, in a superior sense, he is to maintain hereafter 
as the ‘ King of kings, and Lord of lords.” ll this, and more, is, no 
doubt, concealed under the expression, ‘‘ the truth ;” for since Christ had 
revealed himself as ‘‘ the truth” before, he then declared that he was 
the “* substance of things hoped for” by the fathers, the very body of all 
the typical shadows and prefigurations of the law, the theme of all the 
prophecies, and the object of all the longing expectations of the patri- 
archs, who ‘‘ desired to see his day ’—the very ‘“‘ brightness of the glory 
and express image of the Father.” 

It was, we know, for this end—to fulfil the types and prophecies of 
the old dispensation, as well as to bring in a “ peculiar people zealous 
of good works,” to abolish the distinction of the Jew, and throw down 
the partition-wall between him and the Gentile, that Christ came “ who 
is over all God blessed for ever ;” and since he declared before Pilate, that 
“ to this end was I born, and for this cause came | into the world, that 
I should bear witness to” (i, e. maintain, and establish) “ the truth,” 
therefore, the ¢ruth must mean all thet the coming of Christ was intended 
to teach and effect, “‘ the opening the eyes of the blind,” the salvation of 
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souls, and the establishment of such a kingdom upon earth as should 
enrol amongst its citizens none but ‘‘ the pure in heart,” the just, the mer- 
ciful, the holy, and the humble. 

Such, then, being the testimony which our Saviour offered even before 
his accusers and his judge, of the object and the end of his kingdom, viz. 
that it was not an earthly dominion, but a spiritual government of the 
hearts and consciences of men, it follows of necessity, that all who are 
not his subjects in the fullest sense of the word, must be in darkness as 
to the state of their souls, out of the way of salvation, and spiritually 
dead whilst they Jive; in short, “children of transgression, a seed of 
falsehood.” (Is. lvii. 4.) 

Pilate did not stay to hear the exposition of our text; he merely 
heard the words, and asking heedlessly “‘ What is truth ?”—-as much 
as to say, what is the truth, as you term it, to me or to the business 
before me,—like many careless hearers of the present day, waited not for a 
reply, but ‘‘ went out again unto the Jews.” 

May the fate of Pilate never be realized in the end of those who now 
are following his example! May they who think the inquiry into the 
truth as it is in Jesus a matter of unconcern, indifference, or trouble, 
never suffer as he suffered, the penalty of their natural offences; for he 
expiated by an untimely and a suicidal act, the crimes of an unholy life, 
augmented by the recollection that he had crucified, against his con- 
science, ‘‘the Lord of Glory!” Ferocious in his character, cruel in his 
disposition, stained by innumerable excesses, after selling justice in his 
capacity of judge, and cruelly afflicting, by extortion and excess, those over 
whom he was appointed to rule, he was, at length, called in his turn to 
give account for his illegal exercise of power; was banished from his 
native soil, and, goaded by despair, was driven, without a knowledge of 
that “truth” by which he might have been preserved a monument of 
saving mercy, to enter unbidden, by his own determined deed, into the 
presence of that judge, who, but a few brief years before, stood himself, 
in human form, a prisoner at his judgment-seat ! 

Awful the difference! and striking the comparison between the sui- 
cidal Pilate and the innocent and murdered Jesus ! 

How did the silence of that holy victim testify his innocence even tothe 
cruel and abandoned Pilate ! Not a word of justification to his bold accusers, 
but when it is necessary that he should profess the truth—when it is in- 
cumbent on him, (in spite of menaces, threats, and persecution, and when 
death stares him in the face, and the soldiers are ready to nail him to the ac- 
cursed tree, already prepared to be carried on his sacred shoulders to the 
place of execution)—to avow himself the Messiah; behold with what 
calmness, with what dignity, with what perfect indifference to the result, 
he avows that he is a king, and for what object he came into the world, 
and is ready to depart therefrom! Such is the glory of innocence—it 
strikes the conscience of an infatuated heathen governor, and this unjust 
and cruel judge, whom history represents as violent in temper, and stained 
with the blood of many victims, trembles before his prisoner, and tries to 
spare that very being to whom he said, in the confidence of his strength, 
‘* Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee, and have power to 
release thee?” (John xix. 10.)} 
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Well, my brethren, what use are we to make of this consideration 
and this inquiry into the conduct of Pilate and Jesus? Remember, that 
if you know what truth is, you have an awful responsibility upon your 
souls, ‘Every one that is of the truth, heareth my voice,” said Christ ; 
and what is the voice which speaks from the judgment seat of Pilate? 
As Jesus confessed his mission to his heathen judge, so must ye confess 
your obedience to his example: ‘* Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and 
my words, in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him shall the Son 
of man (who at Pilate’s bar was not ashamed to own his calling and 
duty) be ashamed when he cometh in the glory of his Father, with the 
holy angels.” (Mark viii. 38.) 

It may so happen, in the course of life, that worldly interest and 
worldly re; utation may run counter to the course of honest, independent 
duty, and persecution and defamation may await you, because you dare 
not sacrifice your convictions and opinions! The path of duty, then, is 
from the example of our Lord, the path of safety. A time will come, 
perhaps, in this world, when even your enemies will do ample justice to 
the consistency of your conduct, and the purity of your motives; and 
however for a season troubled and annoyed, forsaken and disliked, those 
who now clamonr for your overthrow will rejoice to see their own designs 
reduced to nothing, and your example lauded by the very tongues that 
now condemn you. ‘ Your strength is to sit still.” Wait the certain 
course of all events. ‘‘ Stand still, and see the salvation of God.” 

This is one instance in which you must examine your conduct by the 
test of the “truth.” But in every other, you must also stand that test ; 
for ‘ every one that is of the truth heareth my voice,” says Christ. 

Do you, then, my brethren, hear the voice of Christ? i.e. Do you obey 
his commands and follow his directions? ‘‘ My sheep hear my voice, and 
I know them, and they follow me,” our Saviour says elsewhere, (John x. 
27.) Such is the proof that we hear our Redeemer’s voice; and if we 
hear it not, we are not of the truth, we are not of his fold, of his king- 
dom, of his family. 

Try yourselves by this test. What is your conduct? What is your 
life? What are your motives? Profession is nothing—be your profes- 
sions of loyalty to an earthly sovereign never so noisy—be your professions 
of devotion to the heavenly King never so oft repeated—though you vow 
that religion and its interests are with you all in all—unless the conduct 
of your life attest the sincerity of your avowal, what is it but the sound- 
ing brass and the tinkling cymbal ? 

Truth—tue truth—the truth as it is in Jesus, rests not in mere worldly 
and heartless lip-service, but must be genuine, heartfelt, and devout The 
truth involves every thing that is connected with the requirements of the 
gospel, and embraces not only the worship and knowledge of God, but 
that pure and holy love to man, which will teach us to “ do unto others, 
in all cases and in all circumstances, a8 we would that others should do 
unto us.” And as on these two requirements, hang all the law and the 
prophets, so he that is of the “ truth’”’ will follow out the duties that are 
their natural results. 

But as society is divided into, or contained within, the three great 
classes to which [ alluded when I began, the political, religious, and moral 
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worlds ; Jet us briefly, in conclusion, sum up our reflections on the text, 
by a general and unfsiling deduction from the arguments advanced, and 
the examples considered, as to the course we should pursue in the sepa- 
rate relations in which we stand to the prominent divisions of the pnblic 
body. First, then, let it be remembered, that no political principles can 
be right, even in a worldly sense, that compromise the interests of religion 
or morality ; and that he, who aims at political power at the expense of 
morality, can never, however he may boast of his attachment to the 
gospel, or to that portion of the christian church in which he learns the 
gospel, be said to have the ¢ruth within him, even as truth may be inter- 
preted by the simple politician. If we can only maintain the principles 
which we profess, be those principles never so loyal and never so zealous 
in the defence of the public establishment of religion by law, by the aban- 
donment of those broad grounds of public probity and private honesty 
which ought to characterise the defender of the institutions of a christian 
country, we had better at once renounce our professions, and leave the 
institutions of the land to take care of themselves, 

Let us remember, in the next place, that however correct may be our 
morality, however honourable we may be in all the private relations of 
life, unless in our political career we aim at the extension of the true 
government of the church universal, unless we aim to establish the king- 
dom of Christ upon earth, by introducing such measures as shall best 
conduce to that immediate end—we shall be, in effect, only fighting 
against the “‘ truth ;” for the ‘‘ truth” demands of us every sacrifice in 
its defence, and every strenuous endeavour to establish and maintain the 
cause of the gospel. Whilst, therefore, our efforts are hallowed by the 
gospel spirit, they must be also directed by the gospel law; else we 
shall only pull down with one hand what we build up with the other. 
Nor can we, as defenders of the “ truth,” relax in our anxiety to advance 
that form of political government which, according to the best of our 
belief, seems nearest to that platform of monarchy which is erected upon 
“‘ the Rock of Ages,” “Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone,” 
the foundation being also laid by the apostles and prophets. 

And if such be the requirements of the fruth, in our political and 
religious relations ; if it be demanded of us, that not only our efforts, 
but our aim be directed by the Spirit of “‘ truth,”” how much more must 
the same principle be made manifest in the moral conduct itself! How 
incumbent upon us is it to be sincere in our professions of right prin- 
ciple, as well as in our abhorrence of wrong ! 

The “truth” of the gospel admits no compromise, and allows no in- 
justice. Nor must we advocate right views for a wrong motive, or with 
wrong efforts, any more than advance wrong views with honest inten- 
tions ; much Jess must we misjudge others, and because they will not 
agree with usin all our views, nor sanction all our proceedings, con- 
demn them as dishonest, or insincere, or incorrect; but suffer “the 
truth” to produce that manifestation of its presence which is best exhi- 
bited by the “ charity towards others which is the very bond of peace 
and all virtues, without which, whosoever liveth is counted dead before 
God.” ‘When we see men professing to defend a given institution by 
angry defamation of those who are equally attached to it, but whocarnot 
agree in their peculiar method of defence, we cannot but know that 
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they are not guided by “the truth” as itis in Jesus, which extends to 
every ramification of human conduct, and admits of no suppression and 
no exaggeration of truth, but requires all men to speak the truth with 
sincerity, and to do unto others as we would they should do unto us, 
neither bearing false witness, nor seeking to exalt ourselves by ruining 
the character of our neighbours. As every one that is of the truth 
heareth the voice of Christ, so every thing that contradicts the law of 
holiness, or the rules of christian charity, or maketh and loveth a lie, 
or is guided by zeal without knowledge, is not of the “ truth,” but of 
the devil, wh. ‘ was a liar from the beginning.” 

Let us all then be careful to examine the grounds of our belief, poli- 
tical and religious, and to guide our conduct in the advancement of our 
principles by the sanctifying truth of gospel morality ; assured, as we 
must be, that whatever in theory or practice is contradictory to the 
gospel, is not of ‘‘the truth;” and he that follows such devices will 
not stand. If we are citizens of the heavenly ‘‘city, whose builder 
and: maker is Ged ;” if we are subjects of that spiritual kingdom 
in which Christ is king, let us make proof of our calling to so high 
a dignity by all the fruits of obedience to “the truth,” remembering 
that ‘the kingdom of God (that kingdom for which Christ was born and 
came into the world) is not meat or drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy, in the Holy Ghost.” W. B, C——e. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Me em ee 


ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE CROWN AND GLOBE IN THE 
REPRESENTATIONS OF THE CHALDEAN AND PERSIAN 
DIVINITIES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 


——— 


Sin,—I send you an abstract of a paper by Mr. Felix Lajard, 
read before the Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, at 
Paris, March 13, 1835, and afterwards published in the Nouveau Jour- 
nal Asiatique [Tom, xvi. No. 92, Aout 1835. Pp. 171—9.] 

I have not translated it in full, because it is unnecessary. The object 
of M. Lajard is to show, that the Ring of Saturn was not known to 
the ancient Persians, a favorite notion with some writers of the day, and 
his arguments are drawn from the writings and monuments of Persia. 
It appears to me, however, that this paper may serve another purpose, 
that of illustrating different allusions in ancient authors, as well as the 
Scriptures ; and as such, the present abstract of it will, perhaps, find a 
corner in the RemMeMBRANCER. 
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Yours truly, Corona. 
1 Jan. 1837. 
Tw 1825, M. Lajard first endeavoured to establish, that the Persians as 


well as the Chaldeans or the Assyrians admitted the existence of a divine 
Triad, and that this opinion, derived from books, is in accordance with 
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existing figures. He pointed out, that on the monuments of art the 
principal religious symbol of the Persians is an emblem composed of a 
circle, or rather of a crown, in the centre of which is placed either a male 
human figure clothed with a long stole, united to the wings of a dove 
horizontally open ; or the higher part of this human figure equally joined 
to the dove’s wings, and terminated by the tail of that bird. The circular 
emblem appears to designate the eternity of the Zend-Avesta, and the 
human figure with dove’s wings, Ormouzd and Mithra, the deities sub- 
ordinate tohim. Now on the oldest monuments of Persia, Ormouzd 
always holds in his left hand a crown or circle, whilst Mithra, as at 
Persepolis, &c. is commonly represented by a dove wanting the head, 
neck, and sometimes the feet, whose body is sometimes replaced by a 
circle, sometimes by a globe, and sometimes even by an ellipse. These 
opinions were further expressed in a letter to M. Ed. Gerhard, June 22, 
1835.° The peculiarities in question are to be seen not only on Persian 
monuments, but on those of Assyria or Babylonia, and we may consider 
them as derived from the Assyrians. The Zeroudné akeréné, (eternity) 
Ormouzd, and Mithra, are the same as Kronos, Bal or Belus, and Mylitta, 
and they answer to Saturn, Jupiter, and Venus. 

There is no doubt that the Assyrians, or rather the Chaldeans, and 
after them the Persians, represented under the emblem of a circle or 
crown, having neither beginning nor end, a supreme, invisible, incom- 
prehensible divinity called Kronos, Time without bounds, or T'he Eternal. 

The placing of this circle in the hand of Ormouzd, or in the centre of 
Mithra, arose from the Chaldean custom of representing the gods by 
the words which imply the ideas of time, space, and locality. We may 
exemplify this as regards Time. The supreme deity of the Chaldeans 
was Kronos, whom we recognise by a change of K into X in the Greek 
xpdvoc, time. Now inthe Zend-Avesta, 7'ime without bounds, (Zérouané 
akeréné) is attributed to the same divinity. The first person, then, of 
the Chaldean and Persian triads is Ererniry ; the second, Bal or Belus 
with the Assyrians, Ormouzd in Persia, receives the qualifications of 
Time, long and limited, and of a revolution of the fixed heaven or firma- 
ment, representing the period of the created world assigned to it by the 
Creator. In the books of the Zends this period is symbolically 
expressed by a great cycle of twelve thousands, answering to the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. The third person of this Trinity, Mytilla or Mithra, 
is designed by the qualification of Periodic Time, or the Revolution of the 
visible heaven, which expresses the duration of the movement of the sun 
and moon in the twelve months of the year. Consequently Kronos, or 
unlimited Time, has alone an eternal existence; whilst at the end of the 
twelfth millenary, and the last year of this twelfth millenary, the two 
divinities which it has created, Belus or Ormouzd, Mylitta or Mithra, 
must, as well as the world created by them, cease to exist. 

This proves that if the circle or crown, as the Assyrian and Persian 
monuments clearly declare, was attributed to each of the three divinities 
composing the supreme Triad of these peoples, this emblem could only 
be considered as an attribute exclusively belonging to the.first of them, 





* Bulletin de I’ Institut de Correspondance Archéologique, No. VII. Juillet 1834, 
pp. 151—1455, 
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viz. Kronos, or unlimited Time. Persons have endeavoured to represent 
the emblem of the circle as indicative of Saturn’s ring, but M. Lajard- 
thinks it only refers to eternity, time, and the solar year. 

A comparison of ancient and modern languages leads to a similar 
conclusion. ‘The identity of the Babylonian and Persian Kronos and 
the Greek ypévoc, with the German Krone, which signifies crown, and 
corona of the Latins,* and the identity of annus, a year, with its dimi- 
nutives annulus and annellus, a ring or little circle ; an identity preserved 
in the Italian anno and annello, and the words année and anneau in the 
French evidently show, that at one epoch, altogether impressed with the 
symbolic genius of the East, the ideas of God, time, and the circle or 
crown, were expressed by the s‘.me spoken or written word, and by a 
single emblem or ideographic hieroglyphic on the monuments of art. 
In a fragment preserved by Plutarch,+ and more entirely by Stobaeusf 
Parmenides, who lived in the fifth century before our era, furnishes us 
with a very remarkable example of the philosophic acceptation amongst 
the Greeks of the emblem or symbol of the crown, since this celebrated 
philosopher employs the expression aregavac eradArove, ( superimposed 
crowns ) to design the different regions and different orders of things in 
the universe.§ Cicero did not fail to notice this in his De Natura Deorum, 
(I. ii. 4,) and no author has pointed out the curious connexion this 
establishes between the philosophy of Greece and that of the East. 

As to the relation of the Chaldean Kronos to the idea of royalty repre- 
sented by the Latin Corona, it may be observed, that amongst people 
who regard kings as an incarnation of divinity, and pay them divine 
honours, the circle or crown, the attribute of the gods, kings themselves 
of the universe or world, naturally became one of the characteristic signs of 
the supreme power, or of royalty. But the qualification of Aig, no 
more than the circle or crown, belongs exclusively to Chronos, or Time 
without bounds. It is equally attributed to the other divinities of the 
Chaldean and Persian triads. On the ancient monuments of Persia, the 
god Ormouzd is figured with a globe on his head, (emblem of the world,) 
and in his left hand a crown, which he restores to the prince whose 
coronation is to be represented. On the same monuments, and a multi- 
tude of Persian medals, the king has commonly for his coiffure, as 
Ormouzd, a globe or tiara of around form, surrounded by a close crown ; 
and the kings of ancient Persia commonly took the titles of King of 
the World, King of Heaven and Earth, §c. 





* The words xpdvov and xpdvtov, producing crane in French, express the idea of 
the crown of the head, probably derived from xpévos, Krone, and Corona, The Ger- 
man Krone may, however, have been derived from the Latin. 

+ De Placit. Philosoph. ii.7. Cf. Galen xi. et Euseb, Praparatio Evangel. xv. 83. 

Y Eclog. 1. xxiii. I. 

§ Plato, Phedo, (Dialog. pt. ii. vol. iii. p. 33, ed. Bekker) says, a “ thing com- 
pleted is, as it were, a circle ;” and his Commentator Olympiodorus (sce Journat des 
Savants, Fey, 1835, p. 120) adds, that it is “ the imitation of intelligence.” 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 


Sir,—A correspondent of your valuable periodical, lately gave us a 
very brief account of our brethien of the United States, In that account 
he stated, that the first Bishop of that Church was consecrated by the 
Bishop of the Church of Scotland ; this was. undoubtedly, a mistake of 
the printer for the word Bishops ; for the consecration of Dr. Seabury, 
the first Bishop of the American Church, took place at Aberdeen, in the 
year 1784; and the Consecrators were Bishop Kilgour, of Aberdeen, 
the Primus, Bishop Petrie, of Moray, and Bishop Skinner, Coadjutor, in 
the Diocese of Aberdeen, to Bishop Kilgour. According to the canons 
and practice of the Catholic Church, no consecration is valid, if less then 
three Bishops perform it ; and, in the consecration of the first Bishop for 
the United States, as well as in that, lately, of the first Protestant Bishop 
of Paris, (Dr. Luscombe,) the rule was rigidly adhered to. As this notice 
of your correspondent has brought the Scottish Church before your 
eaders, perhaps a brief account of it may not be unacceptable. 

But before I enter upon it, I must express my deep regret that our 
brethren should have adopted, both in Scotland and America, the desig- 
nation of the ‘ Episcopal Church.” The Dissenters, of late, have affected 
to call us Episcopalians ; as a Churchman, | disclaim the title. Let 
them call us Reformed Catholics, or Churchmen, or Christians ; but to 
give us a name derived only from a particular doctrine or practice, or 
from any man, is only to reduce us down to the level of the mere sects 
of the present day. The Church Catholic, in all its branches and forms, 
is and must be Episcopal; and to give us this title, in addition to the 
word Church, is to imply that the Church is not essentially Episcopal, 
and that the various denominations under other forms of government and 
discipline are Churches, as well as we. They might as well call us Bap- 
tists, because we practise Baptism ; or 4thanasians, because we adopt the 
Trinitarian Creed; or /enry-octavists, because Henry the Eighth first 
abjured the Pope’s supremacy ; or Cranmerians, because Cranmer had a 
principal share in the reformation of our Church. Sincerely should we re- 
joice atour brethren disclaiming this title, which compromises the great doc- 
trine of the One Catholic and Apostolic Church. ‘There is one purpose, 
indeed, for which we do not so much object to this designation ; where 
chapels, licensed by the Diocesan for the worship of God according to 
the Liturgy, are called Episcopal : in this case, the epithet merely applies 
to the particular chapels, and is only equivalent to ‘ being licensed by 
the Bishop ;’’ it does not designate the chapel as belonging to a separate 
and distinct sect, but only as a place of worship in union with the Church. 
In every other sense and usage, we reject the word Episcopal, because it 
would render us liable to the suspicion of Sectarianism. 

The violence of the Reformation in Scotland drove away the Bishops ; 
Knox, however, introduced a sort of pseudo-episcopacy, in which certain 
Clergy exercised many of the Episcopal functions, but without consecration 
or any pretence of apostolical succession. This order was broken in upon 
by the celebrated Andrew Melville ; and the purest Presbyterianism, fresh 
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from Calvin’s own model at Geneva, was rigorously substituted. How 
many miseries both to England and Scotland resulted from that ill- 
advised measure! ‘The graphic writings of Sir Walter Scott have told 
the tale in language, and made an impression on the national mind, 
which no time will ever efface. 

At the Restoration,‘Episcopacy was introduced, only to be again sub- 
verted at the Revolution of 1688. The cause of that subversion was, 
that the Scotch Bishops had committed the great indiscretion of suffering 
themselves to be betrayed, in a moment of urgent danger, into a decla- 
ration in favour of James the Second against the threatened invasion of 
William of Orange. The patriotism of the English Bishops resisted the 
King’s solicitations ; and that, perhaps, aided by the mere force of con- 
trast in the ruin of the Scottish establishment. I’rom that day, the doom 
of Scotch Episcopacy was sealed ; but the persecutions raised against it by 
the government were conceived in a spirit of the most short-sighted po- 
licy ; they only tended to make the adherents of the persecuted Church 
more fanatical in their devotion to the exiled house of Stuart, and for 
three generations kept the settlement of the crown and the constitution, 
made at the Revolution, in the most imminent danger. 

During these days of persecution, the Church in Scotland was, no 
doubt, one of the strongholds of the exiled family—a fact more to be 
lamented than wondered at. They could have little affection for a go- 
vernment which persecuted them; and even, after their zeal in favour of 
the exiled family had in great measure died away, and the persecuting 
statutes, though unrepealed, had ceased to be enforced against them, they 
were still liable to that hereditary hatred from the lower orders, which 
ever lasts longer than penal legislation.+ There were very few adherents 
of Popery in Scotland, and therefore all the hatred of the mob against 
Popery seems to have been concentrated upon their hapless heads. It is 
in the recollection of persons still living, that it was at times impossible 
to attend one of their meetings without being abused, and even stoned 
by the mob. The consecration of Dr. Seabury, above mentioned, in 
1784, seems first to have awakened the attention of our own Church to 
her persecuted sister ; especially as this step had been recommended by 
some of the English Bishops. The death of the last Pretender in 1788 
removed the final obstacle to the complete emancipation of that Church ; 
and, after many impediments, the persecuting statutes were repealed, 
and the Church restored to liberty of conscience, and all civil immuni- 
ties in 1792. 

During a part of these times, it is remarkable that the Scotch Epi- 
scopacy neither received the Articles, nor Liturgy of the English Church. 
The introduction of the latter was attempted, but having failed through 
the violence of the times, the external forms of worship, in general, and 
even in the administration of baptism and the eucharist, were for the 
most part similar to those of the Presbyterians. ‘The old confession of 
faith, imposed by Knox and the early Scotch refi rmers, was also the 
common standard of both the Church and the Presbyteri»ns, till the 
latter received, in its stead, the Westminster Confession, which is now 
the authorised standard of the Established Religion. Even in discipline, 
the same studied conformity to the Presbyterian model, in holding Pres- 
byteries and Synods, &c., was practised; and the name and apostolical 
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consecration of Bishops seem to have been the only distinguishing sign 
between the two communions. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, Dr. Rose, the Bishop of Edinburgh ejected 
at the Revolution, by lis influence procured the admission of the English 
Liturgy into the congregations in communion with the Bishops; since 
that time it has become universal; except that, in a few congregations 
only, the Communion Office of the Scottish Service Book, drawn up 
under the directiun of Archbishop Laud, in the reign of Charles I., is 
still used. 

The introduction of the English Liturgy was the first step for a com- 
plete union with the English Church; but while the Scotch Bishops 
continued non-jurors, it was evidently impossible for those congregations 
scattered throughout Scotland, which were served by Clergymen of the 
English Church, ordained by English and Irish Bishops, to own and sub- 
mit to their authority; for these Clergymen had, at ordination, taken 
those oaths to the government of the Revolution, which the native Bi- 
shops and Clergy had refused to take, and the refusal to take which was 
the very ground of pretence on which the government persecuted them. 
There appear to have been several congregations in different parts of 
Scotland, consisting of English residents, and a large proportion of the 
native gentry and nobility, who professed themselves members of the 
Church of England, and frequented what were called qualified chapels, 
which were served by Clergymen in English or Irish orders. The death, 
however, of the last Pretender having removed this difficulty, it was found 
that the main obstacle to this union was the non-adoption of the Thirty- 
nine Articles as the confession of faith by the Scottish Church and Bi- 
shops. To remove this obstacle, Bishop Skinner, the Primus of the 
Episcopal College, summoned a general convention of the whole Church ; 
the purpose of such convention, as expressed in the Bishop’s own words 
in the circular issued to the Clergy, was—‘‘ To exhibit in the most so- 
lemn manner a public testimony of our conformity in doctrine and dis- 
cipline with the Church of England, and thereby to remove every obstacle 
to the union of the Episcopalians of Scotland.” The convention assem- 
bled at Laurence-Kirk on the 24th day of October, 1804; there were 
present four Bishops, thirty-eight Presbyters, and two Deacons; the 
Thirty-nine Articles were adopted and subscribed in all their integrity 
as the permanent standard of confession; and, as many of the native 
Clergy used the Communion Service of the Book of Charles I., it was or- 
dered that the English Clergy uniting themselves to the Church of Scot- 
land might use the English office instead. From this time, the union of 
the congregations of the English Church with the native Bishops and 
Clergy rapidly took place, and we believe there are no congregations now 
of our communion in Scotland which do not fully recognise and submit 
to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Scotch Episcopate. Since the impor- 
tant events above referred to, the Church has gone on flourishing and in- 
creasing; and we believe the most important events have been the 
framing of ‘‘ The Code of Canons for the Episcopal Church in Scotland,” 
in a Synod held in the year 1811; the consecration of the Right Rev, 
Matthew Henry Luscombe, LL.D., of Cambridge, as a Missionary Bi- 
shop to the continent of Europe ; and the holdiug of two Synods for the 
revision and consolidation of the Canons in the years 1828 and 1829. 
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In the year 1809, on occasion of the Jubilee, the Orders in Council 
directing prayers to be put up appropriate to the day, were for the first 
time issued to the Clergy of the Scottish ‘* Episcopal Communion,” 
which is a mark of distinction bestowed on none of the Dissenters ; and 
when his late Majesty, George 1V., visited Edinburgh in the year 1822, 
the deputation from the Bishops and Clergy of this Church were received 
in the royal closet, an honour bestowed on them alone: the addresses 
from all the other religious bodies were simply transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of State to be laid before the King, with the exception of that from 
the General Assembly of the Established Religion, which was, of course, 
received upon the throne. 

The Scottish Liturgy, above mentioned, was judged by Bishop Hors- 
ley thus (than whom few were more competent to form a correct opinion) 
to be superior to the English. The chief differences between the two 
oecur in the Communion Office; and a minute account of the points of 
difference will be found in Hammond L’ Estrange’s “ Alliance of Divine 
Offices,” London, folio, 1669 ; as also in the 2d volume of the “ Life 
and ‘Times of Archbishop Laud,” London, 1824. 

We have above stated that the pretence of persecution against the 
Scotch Episcopal Church was, that the Clergy were non-jurors ; this 
indeed was so at first: but when many of the Clergy, according to the 
provisions of the Act of 1746, had taken the required oaths, and prayed 
publicly for the King, in 1748, even this indulgence was denied them ; 
the Act was altered, and all the Clergy, except those ordained by English 
or Irish Bishops, were forbidden to officiate. This was evidently levelled 
against their religious opinions on Episcopacy ; and as they could not deny 
their former orders, or presume to apply for a second ordination, and their 
oaths to the government availed them nothing, here was as clear a case 
of purely religious persecution as ever occurred. And, at this day, an 
episcopally ordained Clergyman of the Scottish Church is (by Act of 
Parliament) prevented from holding even a curacy on this side the 
Tweed ; so glaring an infringement on the rights of Churches, and the 
peculiar opinions and practices of the Church of England, is this, that we 
are lost in astunishment that it is still suffered to disgrace the Statute 
Book, We do intreat the Bishops, instantly, to wipe off this stigma on 
their own order. 

The incomes of the Bishops are very slender ; they are, we believe, now 
somewhat improved ; but it will surprise our readers to learn that many 
of the Bishops of this Church since the Revolution have not had an in- 
come exceeding one hundred pounds a year; whilst the Clergy have 
subsisted on less than the half of that sum ; and yet, with all these disad- 
vantages, they have produced works of the most elaborate research and 
extensive learning. 

Bishop Skinner, of Aberdeen, published, in 1803, a work of the highest 
learning and profoundest argument, entitled, ‘ Primitive Truth and 
Order vindicated from Modern Misrepresentation, with a Defence of Epi- 
scopacy, particularly.that of Scotland, against an Attack made upon it by 
the late Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen, in his Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, with a concluding Address to the Episcopalians of Scotland.” 

The Rev. John Skinner, father of the Bishop, had also previously pub- 
lished a work which proved him to be a deep scholar and divine; viz.— 
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an ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, from the earliest period to the 
year 1788;” we believe there is no work equally valuable extant on the 
subject. ‘ 

That profound divine and scholar, the late Bishop Gleig, (whose son 
also now holds a conspicuous place in the world of letters,) in his ** Let- 
ters on the Study of Divinity,’’ and in various other works, has rendered 
the most essential services to the great cause of truth, and especially 
pointed out to the candidates for holy orders the right method to be pur- 
sued in the studies, preparatory to the ministerial office. We kaow no 
work which is more adapted for this important purpose. 

We have thus seen the happy termination of that schism in the Epi- 
scopal communion of these islands, which commenced in the Revolution 
of 1688. Its termination in England took place, we believe, very nearly 
at the same time in which it ceased in Scotland, the last Eaglish non- 
juring Bishop having died about the year 1792. We often hear the 
original authors of this English schism spoken of, evea by Churchmen, as 
bigoted and narrow-minded men ; but it is hardly fair to judge them, as 
if they had lived in our days, and had the benefit of our experience. 
When such a man as Archbishop Sancroft, who had organised the resist- 
ance of the English Prelates against the illegal mandate of James II., 
and had with his six brethren been committed to the Tower for his resist- 
ance, and who afterwards resigned the See of Canterbury rather than break 
his oath of allegiance to his former persecutor,—when such a man con- 
curred in the act of consecrating other Bishops, and perpetuating a dis- 
tinct line of Episcopal succession, we ought to pause before we call him 
either bigoted or narrow-minded. The subject is too long to be here 
treated of, but it may be found amply detailed in D'Oyley’s Life of that 
Prelate; and if we ponder well the reasons on which he acted, we shall 
not perhaps be prepared to say that the matter was not at least of grave 
consideration, and of difficult solution, ‘The perpetuation, however, of 
the Scotch Episcopal succession rested on different, and higher grounds 
still; and had it not been for that act, we should, probably, at this day 
have had no Episcopal Church ia Scotland. And when we consider that 
this Church has been able to aid in the establishment of a Protestant 
Episcopacy in America, and has made a beginning for its introduction 
on the continent of Europe, in cases where the English Church was, from 
its legal establishment, prevented from acting, we shall certainly have 
reasun to suppose that the authors of this perpetuation were guided by 
far-sighted and enlightened views. The names of the men who thus 
acted are worthy of being remembered, and therefore we here record 
them. ‘The two first Protestant Bishops in Scotland, after the Revolu- 
tion, were consecrated in 1705; and the consecrators were Dr. Joha 
Paterson, the deprived Archbishop of Glasgow ; Dr. Robert Douglas, the 
deprived Bishop of Dumblane; and Dr. Alexander Rose, the deprived 
Bishop of Edinburgh, ‘There were six consecrations held afterwards 
during the life-time of this latter Prelate, he having survived for a few 
years all the deprived Bishops; and it is by these, and the subsequent 
conse: rations, that the Episcopal order has been preserved in Scotland to 
the present time. 

Ecclesiastical historians mizht be tempted to enter on the speculations 
of the different train uf events which would have happened, had the 
original reformation of religion in Scotland beenafter the same model as that 
VOL. XIX. NO, IV, RR 
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of England, or even had the Episcopacy of the Restoration been suffered 
to continue, in accordance with the laws. As it is, however, not thus 
granted us to speculate with certainty, we may perhaps endeavour to 
draw a few inferences from the real facts which have actually occurred. 
Now, we think the established religion of Scotland does afford a solution 
of one or two very important points. It is generally assumed by writers 
and historians of a certain school, that had the English Reformation been 
carried further, there would have been little or no dissent ; and that most 
of our religious troubles, and the great rebellion itself, would have been 
prevented, But in Scotland this carrying out of the principle of refor- 
mation did actually take place; and yet we are sure, taking all things 
into consideration, there is more dissent from the Established Religion 
there, than there is in England; and we believe that dissent to be of a 
still more decided and energetic character. During the latter part, too, 
of the last century, there is ample evidence to show that there was far 
more latitudinarianism among the Clergy of the Kirk than existed at 
that period among the English Clergy. We merely state the results at 
which we have arrived, although we trust in both cases the charge has 
been grossly exaggerated. ‘I'nen as to infidelity, and Neologism; the 
land of David Hume and the Rdinburgh Review cannot surely boast 
against England in that respect We believe there is no jealousy or 
ill-will, at the present day, between the Episcopal and Established 
Churches of Scotland; and nothing is further from our intention than to 
revive such feelings ; but as to the comparative merits of the two forms 
of church government, it is notorious that all the Presbyterian com- 
munions have deeply become tainted with Neological and Socinian opi- 
nions. England, Ircland, the continent, the United States, all testify 
the fact ; the established Presbyterian religion of Scotland is, we be- 
lieve, the only honourable exception. Abroad, the only communions 
which seem to have escaped the contagion, are those of Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, which, like our own, are Episcopal. We would 
not be presumptuous enough to attempt to scan the inscrutable designs 
of Providence ; but, taking these facts as our guides, we are almost led 
to believe, that infidelity and Neologism are agents at work for the de- 
struction of those communions, and that the remnant which shall escape, 
will once more take refuge in that apostolical order and primitive prac- 
tice, which those Reformers who followed the model of Geneva were led 
to neglect, from sheer necessity. We say from necessity ; for it is well 
known that Calvin and many of the most eminent foreign divines did 
plead necessity for the departure, and often felicitated the English nation 
on the happiness of those circumstances, whereby they were enabled to 
preserve them. The equality of ministers in a Presbyterian communion 
reduces them all to a similar obscurity; and a synod of such men are no 
more enabled to check effectually the influences of the age and times in 
which they live, than an assembly of delegates from a pure democracy 
can do otherwise taan reflect its opinions, and even its errors. They are 
so much of the people, and are so litile elevated above them, that they 
cannot fail to partake of their opinions, whenever those opinions have 
once reached a certain degree of development. If the Presbyterians of 
Scotland have escaped this fate, we think it is to be ascribed to the exter- 
nal pressure of the Legislature, which placed their standards and confes- 
sions of faith beyond their power of alteration; and, especially, to the 
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silent influence, in close juxtaposition, of a still larger and more power- 
ful Church, founded on different principles, which greatly influenced the 
Legislature itself, and held out an example, which all felt it would be un- 


safe to disregard, and many even desired to imitate ! 
PresByTER OrtHopoxus. 


IS THERE A GOD 


ANSWERED BY AN APPEAL TO MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT. 





Now breathes the ruddy morn around 
His health restoring gales, 

And from the chambers of the east 
A flood of light prevails. 

Is there a God? Yon rising sun 
An answer meet supplies— 

Writes it in flame upon the earth— 
Proclaims it round the skies. 

The pendant clouds, that curtain round 
This sublunary ball, 

And firmament on high, reveal 
A God that governs all. 

The warbling lark in realms of air 
Has thrilled her matin lay ; 

The balmy breeze of morn is fled— 
It is the noon of day. 

Is there a God? Hark! from on high 
His thunder shakes the poles ; 

I hear his voice in every wind, 
In every wave that rolls. 

I read a record of his love, 
His wisdom and his power, 

Inscribed on all created things— 
Man, beast, and herb and flower. 

The sultry sun hath left the skies, 
And day’s delights are flown: 

The owlet screams amid the shade, 
And night resumes the throne. 

Is there a God? With sacred fear 
I upward turn my eyes: 

There is! each glittering lamp of light— 
There is! my soul—replies. 

If such convictions to my mind 
His works aloud impart, 

Oh! let the wisdom of his word 
Inscribe them on my heart— 

That while I ponder on his deeds, 
And read his truth divine, 

Nature may point me to a God, 
And grace may make him mine. 























Independent Medical Club. 
INDEPENDENT MEDICAL CLUB. 


Ix consequence of the numerous changes which have been occasioned 
by the introduction of the New Poor Laws, the following regulations for 
an Independent Medical Club may be useful to some of our readers, as 
affording, at least, a hint to many of our friends ia other parts of the 
country. 

We are informed, that at Newent, Gloucestershire, the poor are most 
eagerly enrolling their names on the lists of their new society. 


NEWENT INDEPENDENT MEDICAL CLUB. 


Managers. 

Rev. A. Sayers, 
Rey. J. Simons, 
Rev. H. L. Whatiey, 
Mr. Winnall, Sen. 


The Ven. Arch. Onslow, 
Mr. Jobn Cadle, 

Rev. Charles Hill, 
Osman Ricardo, Esq. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Hankins, | 





Medical Attendants. 
Mr. Hooper, Staunton, 


Mr. Hollister, Newent, 
Mr. Wood, Ledbury. 


Mr. Bower, Newent, 
Mr, Cooke, Newent, 
Treasurer,—Mr. Abraham Lauder. 

The object of this club is to enable the labouring and working classes 
to secure for themselves, their wives and children, for a small annual pay- 
ment, all medical and surgical assistance, in a time of sickness, or incase 
of accident. The New Poor Law has made many and great changes, not 
only as to the mode of giving relief out of the poor’s rates, but also as 
to the persons to whom that relief is to be extended,—so that the la- 
bouring classes are now thrown more upon their own resources ; and as 
they cannot resort to the parish for relief so readily as they formerly did, 
it is highly necessary that they should look to their own interests, and 
trust to their own exertions, to provide themselves with such means as 
shall minister to their wants in the hour of need. Now, this Medical 
Club is intended to relieve them, at atime which too often presses heavily 
upon them, and reduces them to a state of much suffering and distress— 
namely, in sickness. The annual contribution is very small, and such as 
every labourer may contrive to pay, and thus secure to himself and his 
family, a substantial benefit when he shall most need it, without the dread 
of either running up a large medical bill, or of being deprived altogether of 
medical aid. Such being a brief statement of the objects of this club, 
the gentry, clergy, and yeomanry of this district, are urgently called upon 
to use their influence and exertions in the promotion of them ; whilst the 
industrious labourer and the hard working man, possessed of an honest 
and independent mind, is earnestly recommended to become a member 
of this club, and so render himself independent of parish relief, in a time 
of the most pressing need. 

Members will be admitted into this club under the following rules and 


regulations :— 
1. The club shall consist of honorary and benefit members. 
2. All persons subscribing not more than five and not less than one shilling 
per annum, shall be deemed honorary members. The fund thus raised shall be set 
apart towards defraying the necessary expenses of printing, stationery, &c., and 
the surplus laid out in the purchase of trusses, and for granting surgical aid in 
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urgent cases of midwifery, at 10s. 6¢. each,—for the relief of such benefit 
members of the club as shall be recommended to the managers by at least 
five honorary members. 

3. The benefit members shall consist of labourers and servants in agriculture 
or in husbandry and trades, both mule and female, strictly belonging to the 
working classes. But no single person, whose earnings exceed 9s. per week, or 
married person, whose earnings, together with those of his wife-and children 
under 15 years of age, exceed 13s. per week, shall be permitted to be a member 
of this club 

4. Each member shall pay one year’s subscription in advance, on the 1st day 
of September in each year; and members admitted at any other time will be 
expected to pay the full subscription for the current year. 

5. The rates of payment shall be as follow :— 

d. 
ann, To be paid in 


s. 

A single man or woman-++--+-+e+e++ 4 0 per swe helkocect 

A man and his wife .........++.+ 6 Oper ann. ema, y 

Every child under 15...... .. O 6 per ann.) preferred. 
For these payments, the members shall be entitled to receive all requisite 
advice and medicine from such medical attendant of the club as they may se- 
verally select at the time of their adinission (subject, however, to the appro- 
bation of the said medical attendant.) But sick members shall furnish their 
own botdes, and bandages, and trusses, when necessary ; and when able, they 
shall attend on the medical man, who will visit them at their own houses when 
they are unable to attend. 

6. The wife of a member may be attended in her confinement, on paying to 
the medical attendant 10s. 6d, one month before the time at which she expects 
to be confined. 

7. Habitual drunkards, and persons notoriously addicted to profligate habits, 
or who are known to be idle and disorderly, shall not be admitted members of 
the club. 

8. The minister and guardian or guardians of the poor, in each parish, shall 
be requested to act as stewards of the club, in their respective parishes, to whom 
all applications for admission must be made, and to whom every dispute or dis- 
agreement which may arise shail be referred for arbitration, and their decision 
thereon may be final. Each medical attendant of the club shall also be at full 
liberty to admit members who may apply to him for that purpose; such ad- 
mission to be entered in a book supplied to each medical attendant by the ma- 
nagers, and submitted to their inspection whenever required. 

9. The name, age, and residence of each member shall, on admission, be en- 
tered ina book by the stewards, who shall then receive the subscription payable 
by such member, and as soon as possible pay the same to the medical attendant 
whom the member may then select; and this registration shall be renewed an- 
nually, when the member pays his subscription. 

10. If any member shall fail to pay his or her subscription for one month after 
the 1st day of September, he or she shall cease to be a member ; but at the dis- 
cretion of the stewards, and the consent of the medical attendant, he or she 
may be re-admitted, on payment ofa fine to the treasurer of 6d., and conform- 
ing to Rule 4. 

11. The managers shall meet on the first Friday in every month, to transact 
the business of the club; and annually, on the first Friday in the month of Sep- 
tember, a report shall be made to them by the several stewards and medical 
attendants of the number of members they have admitted into the club}:and 
the latter shall also make a return of the number of members they have severally 


attended during the year. 
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LAW REPORT. 


Stet id 


No. XLVII.—ON THE APPLICATION OF CHARITABLE FUNDS. 





Tue KiNG v. THE CHURCHWARDENS OF THE PaRisH oF St. SAviour’s, 
SOUTHWARK.* 


Lorp Denman, C. J. A rule was 
obtained in the bail court, in Hilary 
term, to show cause why a mandamus 
should not issue, directing the church- 
wardens of the parish of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, to assemble the parish- 
ioners of the said parish, for the pur- 
pose of taking the poll upon a motion 
put to the vote by a show of hands at 
the general or vestry meeting of the 
inhabitants of the said parish, holden 
on the 21st of January last, viz. that 
the resolutions of the general or vestry 
meeting of the inhabitants of the said 
parish, holden on the 7th of January 
then instant, as to the monuments to 
be erected to the memory of certain 
persons, might be confirmed, These 
persons had bequeathed property to be 
applied to particular objects of charity 
iv the parish. At a vestry meeting, 
holden on the 7th of January last, a 
resolution was proposed and carried, 
that a tablet or monument should be 
erected to record the bequests of the 
devisors, to be paid for out of the 
funds issuing from the bequests. On 
the 21st of January another vestry 
meeting was held, at which the reso- 


lution of the last meeting was con- 
firmed upon a show of hands. A poll 
was demanded by the opponents of the 
resolution ; but the churchwarden, who 
presided at the meeting, refused to 
grant it. Then the present rule was 
obtained. It was objected that such 
an application of the funds would be 
a breach of trust, and that this Court 
ought not to grant a mandamus for the 
purpose of putting it to the vote, 
whether such a breach of trust should 
be committed. We are of opinion 
that the mandamus cannot be granted, 
and for the reason suggested. It may 
be said, that the object in demanding 
the poll was to set aside the illegal 
resolution which had been passed by 
the show of hands; but we cannot 
assume that the result of the poll 
would be to rescind the resolution. If 
the result were the other way, it would 
be said that the poll was taken under 
the authority of a mandamus from 
this Court. 

Rule discharged. 


Ball in support of the rule. 
R. V. Richards against the rule. 








[ Ir was our intention to have printed 
the following admirable Report some 
time since. No period, however, can 
be unseasonable for so sensible a pro- 
duction :—] 

‘Tn offering this, our Third Annual 
Report, we beg to state, that the ex- 
traordinary events which have latterly 
occurred, deeply affecting our National 
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Church, added to circumstances of an 
unlooked-for and local nature, will ne- 
cessarily oblige us to present that Re- 
port in a more lengthened shape than 
formerly. 

“ When we look around, amidst 
the crowd of evils which beset the 
Church of England, perbaps the facts 
which most rivet our attention, are the 








* A vestry having, by a show of hands, passed a resolution, directing an illegal ap- 
plication of some charitable funds, and a poll having been demanded of the person 
presiding at the vestry, and not granted, the Court refused a rule for a mandamus 


to compel such person to grant a poll. 
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regularly organized socicties which 
have been lately formed, carrying 
their correspondence and their impe- 
rative orders to all quarters of the 
land, for the purpose of abrogating 
Church Rates; whilst we of the said 
Church are paying, through our as- 
sessed taxes, towards the support of a 
Roman Catholic College at May- 
nooth, and (as has been publicly as- 
serted) for other sectarian purposes ; 
to this subject, then, we will first al- 
lude, observing, that the conduct of 
the greater proportion of the dissen- 
ters now, would appear to differ very 
much from that brotherly kindness 
exhibited by their forefathers, who 
assuredly did not oppose in the same 
hostile and virulent manner the Esta- 
blished Church of these realms; we 
particularly refer to the general pro- 
ceedings at the Meeting held at the 
City of London Tavern on the 19th Oct. 
and similar transactions elsewhere, by 
which it would appear, that although 
there are doubtless thousands of dis- 
senters who secretly disapprove of 
such measures, yet that the grand 
majority are forgetting altogether that 
a national Church is an inestimable 
national blessing; it provides free 
seats for the poor, and others which 
must be paid for by the rich ; it dis- 
penses its blessings in populous towns, 
and (which is of far greater iayportance 
to the grand mass of the people) 
those benefits are extended to the re- 
motest hamlet in the realm, where the 
regularly ordained Clergyman is re- 
sponsible for his conduct to his dio- 
cesap, his country, and his God; it 
exhibits innumerable cases where the 
country Clergyman is not only the spi- 
ritual guide of his flock, but their pro- 
tector, their adviser, and their friend ; 
not only is he their friend in sickness 
and temporal distress, through the 
scanty means afforded by his profes- 
sional income, but most frequently by 
the application of his private property 
to the relief of their necessities. To 
uphold a national blessing of this high 
and extended character, a_ national 
legal impost of some kind must in all 
reason be provided (as it is provided 
for every other blessing, whether it be 
for our protection from a foreign foe, 
or frow the midnight marauder,) and 
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in all common justice, this impost 
should be paid by all of the commu- 
nity who are liable to taxes of other 
kinds. The dissenters have partaken 
in common with the rest of their fel- 
low-subjects of the fruits of this noa- 
tional blessing, as seen in an elevated 
tone of public morals, in those high 
christian principles, which lead the 
members of our Church to support 
with boundless liberality, our hospitals, 
our national schools, (in which we now 
have considerably above one million 
children, who are breeding up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord) 
our Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the countless public 
charities which alleviate the sufferings 
of our common nature ; these things 
are not remembered, neither is it 
borne in mind, that even the version 
of the blessed Word of God which 
they use sabbath after sabbath was 
given them in the vernacular tongue 
by the Church of England ; and more- 
over, that by the exalted firmness of 
our first Reformers, even to the death, 
that Protestant independence was 
purchased, of which they and their 
forefathers have so long partaken.— 
Forgetful of these circumstances, 
which may surely be considered as ob- 
ligations due to the Church on the part 
of the whole community, and not suf- 
ficiently considering the welfare of the 
poor, which we maintain is intimately 
bound up in that of the Established 
Church, they have permitted them- 
selves to oppose the payment of 
Church Rate, trifling as it is in the 
amount of individual contribution (we 
believe under sixpence per annum, 
taking the kingdom through) in return 
for these benefits, and that in a most 
bitter and unchristian spirit, 

“ Not to dwell on the fact, that there 
is not a house which has been let to 
a tenant which has not been so trans- 
ferred, subject to this national impost, 
and which (whether the amount be 
great or small) has had its due consi- 
deration in the amount of rent 
demanded, as well as many other con- 
siderations which might be brought 
torward, we beg at once to call on the 
friends of the Catholic Apostolical 
Church of England, throughout the 
country, to stand forward by regular 
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attendance at vestry meetings, and by 
respectful petitions, in snpport of this 
most reasonable national contribu- 
tion; absolutely needful in the total 
sum raised, more particularly for the 
repair of our village churches, if we 
intend to preserve a national reli- 
gion in these realins. 

“Several measures have been adupted 
during the last year, which are indeed 
enough to gladden the minds of those 
who are weil affected to the Church 
of England, and we most heartily 
congratulate our country and our bre- 
thren thereupon. The Church Build- 
ing Societies, including that which, 
through the blessing of God, and the 
joint exertions of the Clergy and this 
Association, has been established in 
this diocese, have gone on most pro- 
sperously ; we are also forming a 
Branch Clergy Orphan Society, similar 
to those established in other districts, 
which has commenced under very fa- 
vourable auspices; this Association 
has also succeeded in establishing a 
Diocesan Society for providing and 
maintaining additional Curates, and 
we are most happy to state, that the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese has, with 
his wonted kindness and liberality, 
taken all these societies under his 
especial protection, The foregoing 
measures, and even more, if needful, 
must we adopt; but there assurediy 
are other, and (as it would appear to 
us) yet more important matters which 
must not be left undone; wherever 
the enemies’ attacks are most vigorous, 
at those points must we again be found, 
not merely by renewed petitions from 
our own city, but by submitting 
printed forms for the seme, to be 
adopted, or altered according to cir- 
cumstances, in the different parishes 
in the diocese: these have had a most 
salutary effect hitherto, and we now 
cordially thank those who have so 
zealously seconded our efforts. We 
shall again (so faras our finances may 
permit) print or purchase for distribu- 
tion such tracts as are most likely to 
frustrate the machinations of those 
who are endeavouring to hoodwink 
the unwary, by making it appear that 
the incomes of our Bishops are paid 
out of the pockets of the people; 
those Bishops, who ought rather to 
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be supported by the appointment of 
suffragan Bishops, who are greatly 
needed all over the kingdom, than as- 
sailed by falsehood and run doww by 
calumny. We must watch the endea- 
vours now put forth to make the 
Clergy stipeadiaries of the state, in 
order that their incomes may be here- 
after lowered or withdrawn, under the 
semblance of legal authority, and in 
order that their indlopedidadies as 
preachers of the word of truth may be 
destroyed ; and we must regard with 
especial care, the re-introduction of 
those appropriation clauses with refe- 
rence to Ireland, which would form 
precedents for the confiscation of 
Church property, and be indeed <a 
heavy blow to Protestantism.’ 

* One subject to which we feel com- 
pelled most reluctantly to refer, is of a 
vature which we certainly had- not 
anticipated would have come before 
us, even in these days, when want of 
feeling, and uncalled-for aspersions, 
are so wantonly exhibited towards the 
Established Church of these realms, 
her ministers, and people. 

* It will be in the public recollection, 
that towards the end of the month of 
May last, a calamitous fire took place 
at the Roman Catholic College in this 
immediate neighbourhood; on the 
10th of June following, Dr. Baines, the 
principal of the said College, issued a 
paper addressed both to Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, requesting 
pecuniary aid for the rebuilding of 
the same ; this was followed, in the 
month of July, by another appeal from 
the Prior Park Committee, inclosing 
the second address from Dr. Baines 
to his ‘ Protestant neighbours ‘and 
fellow-citizens.’ 

“ In these appeals, had Dr. Baines 
merely expressed his hope, that sub- 
scriptions would be forwarded to his 
committee on some of the grounds: put 
forth by him, had he urged the “ em- 
ployment of the poor,” or other local 
claims of a similar nature, no possible 
objection could or ought to have heen 
made by this Association to the ap- 
plications (although assuredly the 
claims of our own Church Building» 
and other Societies, established prin- 
cipally for the benefit of our poor, the 
cluims of our own distressed clergy, 

















their widows and orphans, are most 
pressing at the present moment), each 
individual to whom they had been 
sent would unquestionably have been 
at perfect liberty to offer or to withhold 
his subscription, and no offenee would 
have heen given to any party; but 
when Dr, Baines travelled out of his 
way, intimating to us, members of the 
Catholic Apostolical Church of Eng- 
land, that we occupied by an unjust 
exclusion ‘the great Public Schools 
and Universities,’ though ‘ founded 
by Catholics’ (by which term of 
course he means Roman Catholics, as 
we most clearly deny his right exclu- 
sively to assume the title of Catholic) ; 
when he tells us, moreover, that in 
bim and the members of his commu- 
nion are to be found the ‘ Professors 
of the ancient Christianity of Eng- 
land ;’ when we see also, communica- 
tions through the press from different 
quarters of the empire, denouncing 
these appeals as insulting to the 
Church of England generally, but 
more particularly to those residing in 
Bath, and imputing to them utter ig- 
norance touching the real origin of 
our Church, our ‘ Public Schools and 
Universities,’ we deem ourselves im- 
peratively called upon to give this our 
public and most positive denial to the 
correctness of Dr. Baines’s assertions : 
and we are the more confirmed in the 
propriety and necessity of giving this 
denial, because we cannot but reflect, 
that the spoliation of the property of 
our Church in the sister kingdom is 
at this very moment attempted by 
some of the most implacable persecu- 
tors she ever had, on the ground of 
priority of right, founded on that very 
ea (untenable as the plea is) put 
by Dr. Baines, viz., that of greater 
antiquity. The appeals in question 
consequently come. before us, bearing 
too much the appearance of feelers of 
the Protestant pulse, as a ready mean 
of ascertaining how far the inhabitants 
of this place who. are members of the 
Church of England, will tamely ac- 
quiesce in the aforesaid work ot spo- 
liation, the certain forerunner of a 
similar attempt on this side the 
Channel. ; 
“We particularly call the public 
attention to the fact, that the assertion 
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of Dr. Baines regarding our ‘ Public 
Schools and Universities ’ having been 
founded by Roman Catholics, is made 
without admitting ang exception what- 
soever ; we would therefore state, in 
brief terms (what indeed the, Protes- 
tant world is already aware. of,) that 
a seat of learning from which sprung 
the University of Oxford, was. origi- 
nally founded long befcre the days of 
Alfred, King of England, and centu- 
ries before the introduction of those 
corruptions in the Church of Rome 
which brought about the glorious Re- 

formation ; that mighty change, which 

DID NOT constitute the Church. of 
England a schism from the true faith 

of our forefathers, but restored her to 

the scriptural simplicity of what was 

in doctrine, and otherwise the really 

‘ancient’ Church of these Islands, 

“The University of Cambridge is 
perhaps of even yet greater antiquity 
be that, however as it may, the oldest 
College now existing is Peter House, 
founded in 1257 ; 300 years before the 
confirmation of the Council of Trent, 
of those doctrines which were abjured 
by the Church of England. It may be 
mentioned also, that some of the Col- 
leges in both Oxford and Cambridge 
were founded since the Reformation. 

“ Few words are necessary in treating 
of our third and last University, that 
of Dublin, which wholly originated 
with, was chartered and endowed by 
Queen Elizabeth of ever glorious Pro- 
testant memory; Dr. Baines’s asser- 
tions regarding our Public Schools are 
equally. unsupported, 

“Tt is well to consider, what is the 
real complaint of the President of Prior 
Park College; it. is, that.the Roman 
Catholic body are prevented, by ‘ pe- 
nal laws formerly enacted in this 
kingdom,’ from educating the youth 
of their persuasion at ‘our Public 
Schools and Universities ’ forthe Ro- 
man Catholic ministry, in order to 
spread over the western district of 
Enyland (sunk, as he states it to be, 
‘in spiritual, distress, and religious 
destitution ? the doctrine now PRo- 
Fessep by him, and the Church of 
Rome generaily. ‘The question there- 
fore is, whether the whole of those 
doctrines (which, be it observed, very 
gradually crept in, century after cen- 
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tury) were embraced by the founders 
of our ‘ Public Schools and Universi- 
ties,’ and whether it can be shown, 
that their wishes went to the promul- 
gation of those innovations. We very 
much doubt whether Dr. Baines could 
prove such to be the fact, in any one 
single instance; but, if even all could 
be proved so to be, that circumstance 
would never affect some far more im- 
portant points, which are worthy of 
remembrance; viz., the national causes 
which led the British King, and parti- 
cularly the British people, guided by 
learning and sound sense, to prohibit 
the admission of Roman Catholics to 
the said colleges, by reason of the un- 
scriptural doctrines then and there 
taught ; and the denial of the free use 
of the blessed word of God to the 
people, which constituted one of the 
most tyrannical invasions of religious 
liberty that ever disgraced any sect 
or nation, and which is continued 
(more particularly in Ireland) even to 
this day. 

“There are many passages in Dr, 
Baines’s addresses to which our objec- 
tions might with great propriety be 
recorded, but we confine ourselves to 
his assumption, that he, and those of 
his creed, are alone ‘ Professors of 
the ancient Christianity of England.’ 
The recapitulation of a hee undeniable 
historical facts will prove the con- 
trary. 

“It is known on the authority of 
Tertullian, Origen, and many others, 
that the blessings of Christianity were 
spread abroad in Britain during the 
first century of the christian era ; and, 
according to Gildas (the most ancient 
of all English historians), before the 
defeat of Boadicea in the year 61. 
Eusebius has stated that the Gospel 
was preached here by some of the 
Apostles ; and thereis little doubt, ac- 
cording to Clemens, Jerome, and 
others (as quoted by Stillingfleet), that 
St. Paul himself in his visits ‘ to the 
islands that lie in the ocean’ preached 
the pure word of God, and established 
a Christian Church in Britain, after he 
had been in ‘Spain and in the West:’ 
thus it would appear that a branch of 
the Holy Catholic (or Universal) 
Church, which was first founded, not 
at Rome, but at Jerusalem (where 
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St. Janes was the first Christian Bi- 
shop), was established in Britain, by 
the specially commanded and truly 
great Apostle of the Gentiles himself. 

“ We shall here quote a few words 
touching the antiquity of our Liturgy, 
from a statement which was made in 
September last, at a meeting of the 
Church Building Society, held at Yat- 
ton, in this county, by the Rev. Dr. 
Lee, the pious and deeply learned Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge. It ran thus: ¢ Our service 
is but a reform of the ancient services 
of the synagogue. Irengeus was Bishop 
of Lyons, he established the diocese, 
and arranged the public service ; Po- 
thinus preceded him, but both came 
from Smyrna in Asia, and brought 
with them the liturgy of Ephesus, 
which the early writers ascribe to St. 
John; Gaul received this liturgy, 
thence it was adopted in Spain, and 
afterwards in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland. The fact is, the Romish ri- 
tual, even in Roman Catholic times, 
never was wholly received in Eng- 
land; we are not indebted to Rome, 
either for our religion or our liturgy.’ 

“ During the second century, Chris- 
Uanity was generally received in Bri- 
tain, and was publicly protected by 
Lucius, one of the British princes of 
that period. 

“In the third century, our island 
could boast of her first christian mar- 
tyr, in the person of Alban, who was 
born at Verulam in Herefordshire; 
from whom the town of St. Alban’s 
takes its name; and on its site he 
suffered, under the Dioclesian perse- 
cution. 

“ In the fourth century, the blaze of 
Christian light which broke forth 
throughout the Roman empire could 
not fail to establish the British Church 
in greater security; the Emperor 
Constantius having lived many years 
in Britain, died at York,in 306, in the 
presence of his son, afterwards Con- 
stantine the Great, who was born in 
Britain, and was the first Christian 
Emperor, Three British Bishops dur- 
ing this century attended at the Coun- 
cil of Arles, which was convened by 
Constantine in the year 314, and also 
at the Councils of Sardica and Ari- 
minam, 

















“ The Pelagian heresy having made 
considerable progress here during the 
fifth century, it was combated and 
suppressed by the British Church, 
notwithstanding the then existing evils 
of internal warfare; which _Suppres- 
sion sufficiently proves the existence 
of our Church at that period. 

“ During the sixth century, the Mo- 
ther Church of Britain was removed 
from Caerleon to Llandaff, and then 
to Menevia, now called St. David's, 
which took its name from David, the 
son of a Welsh Prince, to whom the 
Archbishop of Caerleon had resigned 
the metropolitan see; and at the close 
of this century we shall have arrived 
at that era when Augustine and his 
followers made his appearance from 
Rome. This is the period so frequently 
and so confidently referred to by those 
who maintain that Romanism is the 
ancient Christianity of England, as 
the time when the blessings of our re- 
ligion were first introduced to our fore- 
fathers; which assertion is but too fre- 
quently, and with little hesitation, 
believed as strictly and entirely true : 
so far from which, this may with 
greater propriety be considered as the 
epoch (although nine centuries before 
the days of Luther) when the first 
protests were made against the dog- 
mas and the usurped authority of the 
Bishops or Popes of Rome; these 
protests, there can be no doubt, were 
never altogether stifled in the private 
judgment of thousands of British sub- 
jects, although all liberty of conscience 
remained in fetters during the four 
centuries which preceded the Refor- 
mation, 

** But we cannot quit this would-be 
stronghold of Roman Catholic pre- 
tension, without alluding more parti- 
cularly to the whole historical facts of 
the case. 

“Pope Gregory I. having acquired 
considerable influence with Cherebert, 
King of France, and anxious to extend 
that influence, and the few peculiar 
doctrines which at that period had 
crept into Romanism, obtained an 
easy introduction here for his mission, 
through Bertha, daughter of the 
French monarch, and wife of Ethel- 
bert, the Saxon King of Kent, who 
then resided in Canterbury, and was 
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himself a Pagan, Sending accordingly 
Austin, or Augustine, with a certain 
number of monks in his tra, they 
landed in the isle of Thanet, Anno 
597; but they were far from welcome 
to the established Christianity of these 
Islands. TheVenerable Bede, speaking 
on the authority of Laurentius, who 
was one of Austin’s own missionaries, 
relates, that the British Church was 
so shocked at the many Pagan super- 
stitions and ceremonies, introduced 
by them into the Saxon worship, that 
they ‘ avoided all communion with 
these Romans, as they avoided the 
communion of Pagans.’ Austin, how- 
ever, in process of time (Anno 603) 
persuaded the British Bishops to hold 
a conference with him; but their 
‘primitive plainness and simplicity 
of worship’ was so dear to them, that 
although Austin reduced his demands 
of obedience to three (viz. an altera- 
tion in the time of observing Easter, 
the form of baptism, and the mode of 
converting the Pagans), yet we find, 
that the British Bishops refused to 
comply with his request, and to ac- 
knowledge his superior authority, It 
is perfectly evident, that if Episcopacy 
had not been established when Austin 
arrived in Kent, this opposition could 
not have been offered; and we assert 
without hesitation, that these circum- 
stances alone are sufficient to prove 
the greater antiquity of curown “an- 
cient and independent Church.” 

“ From this period down to the reign 
of Henry I., the different doctrines 
which formed additions by the Church 
of Rome to the original profession of 
Christian faith established at the Coun- 
cil of Nice, Anno $25 (and which is 
our Creed in the Communion Service 
until this day), were gradually intro- 
duced; but the Church of England 
remained independent of the Pope’s 
supremacy until the year 1124, when 
(to use the words of Smollett), ‘ the 
rights and independency of the English 
Church were, invaded by the arrival 
of Cardinal de Crema from Rome, who 
took precedence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to the amazement and 
indignation of the English people.’ 
This then may be considered the pe- 
riod when the Church of England be- 
came dependent on Popery; it so 
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continued in a greater or a less degree 
for four centuries, when, during the 
reign of Henry VIII., the Reforma- 
tion gave the Bible to the people in 
their own native language, and the 
light of Protestantism ultimately suc- 
ceeded. 

“We quit the subject with the’ fol- 
lowing observations:—In the first 
place be it remembered, that this de- 
claration most assuredly would not 
have been so long delayed, had we 


not felt that an earlier statement of 


our opinions would have carried the 
appeatance (however unjustly) of en- 
deavouring to neutralise those feelings 
of private friendship, and other ami- 
able and well-intentioned motives, 
which have induced some (as we are 
informed) to add their Protestant 
names in aid of these Roman Catholic 
purposes ; and secondly, that while we 
possess every possible respect for the 
motives and the feelings of Dr. Baines, 
and the gentlemen who compose his 
committee, we at the same time claim 
from him and them the same candour 
when asserting our own. We have 
quoted nothing but the plain pages of 
history, and to them we refer any one 
who may wish for the authorities on 
which we have acted. 

“ We are happy to find, that the de- 
mand for tracts from the sister asso- 
ciation established at Winchester has 
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been very encouraging; the number 
of our members has increased, and goes 
on increasing, although some’ have 
been lost to us by death and depar- 
ture ; and to the jatter cause have we 
to ascribe (joined to severe domestic 
affiiction) the absence of Captain 
Muttlebury, our late Honorary Secre- 
tary, to whom this association will be 
ever deeply indebted : we are happy, 
hovrever, in having full confidence in 
the zeal and ability of his successor. 

“ United as we are, not for the pur- 
oy of ‘ making the Church political,’ 

at, through her influence, to keep the 
* State religious,’ we recommend most 
earnestly to our countrymen the ex- 
tension of societies similar to’ this in 
which we are now engaged, either 
‘formed entirely of laymen, or of the 
Clergy and laity united. Formed, 
however, they should be, and that 
speedily. The very trifling expense 
and trouble at which they can be or- 
ganized, is known only to those who 
have tried the experiment; and the 
Honorary Secretary of this Associa- 
tion will be happy to afford every 
requisite information to those who, in 
distant quarters, may require the 
same; and we can from experience 
testify, that the endeavour, however 
humble, will meet, even on this side 
the grave, with its all-sufficient reward. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 





Domestic.—The discussion of the 
policy pursued by ministers with re- 
gard to the Peninsula, has been the 
leading eyent since the re-assembling 
of Parliament after the Easter recess. 
After a protracted discussion, the ma- 
jority in favour of ministers seems to 
place the point of their losing ground 
in the House of Commons beyond 
dispute ; whilst the discussion itself, 
showed in such glaring colours their 
iucompetency for the task of directing 
public affairs, that we think the expo- 
sure will ultimately prove a greater 
evil to thein than even a decreasing 
majority. 





ANS 


The commercial crisis has been 
greatly aggravated by the accounts 
from America, where the news of 
our own mercantile embarrassments 
produced a complete panic. The most 
influential banks have come forward 
there to aid the merchants, and it is 
hoped much mischief may thereby 
be averted; nevertheless, it is com- 
monly believed that still greater incon- 
veniences must be suffered in the 
United States before affairs will get 
into a healthy state; and as our own 
monetary dithculties must be greatly 
influenced by those of that country, 
it is impossible to judge with safety of 
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the time when, or the manner /ow, 
those difficulties will end. 
France.—The gloomy state of trade 
and commerce still continues in France, 
and the distress occasioned by it is a 
new misfortune among the difficul- 
ties in which she is already plunged. 
There has been a change in the minis- 
try ; and after repeated attempts at 
forming a new one, by the combina- 
tion of such leading politicians as 
would be likely to strengthen the go- 
vernment of Louis Philippe, had failed, 
one has been formed which seems to 
give little or no satisfaction to any 
party. The new Ministers are evi- 
dently undivided in their line of policy, 
at least if we judge from their con-- 
duct as far as it has been tried. They 
have withdrawn the obnoxious pro- 
posal for granting a splendid appanage 
to the Duke de Nemours; but their 
yielding thus much to popular opinion 
seems counterbalanced by their bring- 
ing forward another proposal for alarge 
increase of State allowance to the 


eldest son of the king, who is about 
to be married to a German princess ; 
and also by their refusa) to withdraw 
some of the most objectionable pro- 
positions of their predecessors, now 
before the Chambers. One remark- 
able fact regarding the above marriage 
is, that the princess is a Protestant. 
The papal consent to the marriage 
was obtained only on condition, that 
the future offspring should be all edu- 
cated in the Romish religion, and that 
the prince should use his best endea- 
vours for the conversion of his wife 
to the same. The great obstacles which 
had been opposed to the marriage of 
the children of the king of the French 
by the German and Northern courts, 
have thus been removed; and this 
event undoubtedly indicates consider- 
able progress to bas been made by 
Louis Philippe in the good opinion of 
those courts. This is a great point 
gained by him; but yet it is impos- 
sible to overlook the extraordinary 
dangers of his situation. 


Ho 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Rev. Georce M.Juxes.—The Ladies of the British church at Havre have 
presented to their minister, the Rev. George M. Jukes, a very costly and beautiful 
gown, as a token of their esteem and regard for him. 


Rey. T. W. Franxiin.—The inhabitants of Greatham, in testimony of esteem 
for their late Curate, have presented him with a handsome silver cream-jug, on which 


was engraved the following inscription :— 


“ Presented to the Rev. Thomas Ward Franklin, M.A., on his leaving the curacy 
of Greatham, Hants, by his parishioners, as a testimony of their gratitude. Feb, 20, 


1837.” 





Rev. R. CoaLBank.—The inhabitants of Plaitford, with a few friends, who at- 
tend the church, from the adjoining parishes, have presented their minister with a 
handsome silver cream-jug, bearing the following inscription :— 

“Presented to the Rev. Robert Coalbank, M.A.. on his leaving the Curacy ‘of 
Plaitford, Wilts, by his parishioners, as a testimony of their gratitude. March 20, 


1837.” 


Rev. Dr. T. Hate.—A handsome silver salver has recently been presented tothe 
Rev, Thomas Hale, D.D., as a testimony of regard from his late congregation at All 


Saints’ Chapel, Bath. 





Rev. T. Drew.—The congregation of Christ Church, Belfast, has presented to 
their esteemed pastor, the Rev. Thomas Drew, a check for 1301. and a silver tea 
service, estimated at 30/., as a testimony of their affectionate regard. 





ee 
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Rev. W. BromeuEap.—A splendid piece of plate has been presented by the pa- 
rishioners of St. Botolph’s and St. Peter at Gowts, in the city of Lincoln, to their 
late Curate, the Rev. William Bromehead, B.A., of Lincoln College, in token of the 
estimation in which they hold his ministerial labours among them. 


Rev. J. Cottrnson.—The Rev. John Collinson, Rector of Gateshead, has pre- 
sented seventy-three volumes of valuable Books to the “ Gateshead Mechanics’ In- 
stitute,’ in addition to his former liberal donation of five pounds, and eighteen 
volumes of books. 

Tue Rev. R. Green, many years Curate of Shermanbury, Sussex, being about to 
leave that place, the farmers presented him with a handsome silver cup, as a testimony 
of their hig esteem of his valuable services during the time he was their pastor. A 
further gratifying, and perhaps more interesting circumstance, was shown by those 
who might be termed the poor of the village, who, hearing the cup had no cover, 
subscribed their shillings, sixpences, and pence, until that addition was made. At 
the present time, when our venerable Establishment is attacked on all sides by 
Atheist, Deist, Dissenter, Papist, and Radical, these demonstrations are more than 
usually valuable. 


Rev. W. Barnnes.—The Rev. W. Barnes, A.M., F.S.A., Rector of Richmond, 
has been presented with a silver tea and coffee service by his parishioners, upon 
which occasion a most appropriate address was delivered by J, L. Hammond, Esq. 


Rev. H. Wricut.—The young persons who were prepared for the late Confir- 
mation, at Newcastle, by the Rev. H. W. Wright, of St. John’s, have presented him 
with the Works of Bishop Reynolds and the Rev. Jeremy Taylor, in 11 vols. hand- 
somely bound, “ As a testimony of their gratitude for the kind interest he took in 
their spiritual welfare, in instructing them for that sacred ordinance.” 

—___ 

Tue tate Bisuor Burcess.—The last act of business performed by the estima- 
ble Bishop Burgess was writing a check for 10J. on the Barrington Fund, for a 
Clergyman’s widow and her six orphan children—belonging, if we remember 
rightly, to the newly-attached district of the diocese, forming the county of Dorset. 


PRAYER versus PREACHING.—The church, in her best times, never made, as we 
make, the preaching of man the first of her objects ; she rested most on prayer; and, 
as in all other cases, what she received from the authority of her first teachers, 
and naturally adopted by the instinct of her own pure spirit, was also most consistent 
with reason. Even as an instrument of christianizing man, prayer is better than 
preaching. Prayer requires the active exertion of our own minds—preaching 

laces us at our ease, to be moulded and fashioned by an outward influence. Preach- 
ing fixes our thoughts on man—prayerupon God. Preaching may make us vain, con- 
ceited, and judges of our teachers—prayer leaves us humble and‘contrite. We sit during 
the one, we kneel at the other. Preaching is precarious, and its power in human 
words—prayer never can fail, and the answer to it is always at hand. Preaching is 
the help of ignorance—prayer the exercise of faith, Preaching may come home to 
our hearts—prayer takes us from our hearts into a better world and better thoughts. 
Preaching may bless ourselves—prayer is the means of blessing thousands. 


ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL OF THE SONS OF THE CLERGY, 1837. 
President. —Tue Lorp ARCHBISHOP OF CANTEREURY. 
Vice-President.—Tue Lorp Cuier Justice or THE CoMMON PLEAS, 

The Rehearsal of the Music to be performed at this Festival will take place on 
Tuesday, the 9th of May, in St. Paul’s Cathedral; and the Anniversary on Thursday, 
the 11th of May, when a Sermon will be preached there, before H. R. H, the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops, the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, Aldermen, Clergy, and others, by the Very Rev. Tuomas CaLvert, 
D.D., Warden of Manchester Collegiate Church. 

Divine Service will commence at two o'clock, and the doors of the Cathedral will 
be opened on each day at one o’Clock. 
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The Performance of Music will consist of 
The Dettingen Ze Deum . . . 1 w we ‘ 
The Hallelujah Chorus . . . ... =... . .>Handel. 
The Grand Coronation Anthem, (“ Zadok the Priest,”) 
Cantate Domino, (composed for this Charity) . . . . Attwood, 
Anthem, “ Lord, thou hast been our refuge,” (composed B 
expressly forthis Charity) . . . . . . «1 « e oF 

Conductor, Sir George Smart. Mr, Attwood will preside at the Organ. Leader 
of the Band (which will consist of the members of the Royal Society of Musicians) 
Mr. F. Cramer. 

The Committee beg to state, that each person contributing gold will be admitted 
either at the north or south doors of the Cathedral, to the Galleries and Closets; and 
for admission into the Choir, at the north-west and south-west doors, it is earnestly 
hoped that no person will contribute less than half-a-crown. 

Carriages are to set down at the south door. 

The Collections at St. Paul’s Cathedral and Merchant-Tailors’ Hall are appro- 
priated by the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy in apprenticing the Children of 
necessitous Clergymen, or otherwise placing them in situations of respectability. 

After the conclusion of Divine Service on Thursday the 11th of May, the Annual 
Dinner will take place at six o’clock, at Merchant-Tailors’ Hall, Threadneedle- 
street, for which Tickets may be had of the Treasurer, and of Messrs. Rivington, 
St. Paul's Church-yard and Waterloo-Place, and at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate- 
street. 

Benefactions to this Charity will be thankfully receiyed, and any information 
communicated, by the Treasurer, Oliver Hargreave, Esq., 2, Bloomsbury-place. 

No Tickets are requisite for admission into the Cathedral. 


Tue AnNIveRSARY MEETING oF THE CHARITY ScHOoLs of the Metropolis will 
take place in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Thursday, June Ist, and the Rehearsal on 
Tuesday, May 30th. Service will commence at 12 o’clock, and the Sermon will be 
preached bythe Right Rev. William Lord Bishep of Chichester, 


ORDINATIONS.—1837. 
By the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


DEACONS., 

Name. Degree. College. University. 
ONE SE PO ee a Oxford 
Burridge, E. «© . © + «© «© « « « « SC.L. Exeter Oxford 
SS Oe ee es Oxford 
a Be ot). 2h toch tartan B.A. Wadham Oxford 
Goodall, W.. . . « - « « « + « « B.A. St. Catherine Hall Cambridge 
Gray, H. «. «. . «© « «+ « « « « « B.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
Hannay, J... - - + «© « »« «© » « « B.A. Worcester Oxford 
Mordaunt,C. . . B.A. New Inn Hall Oxford 
Sabine, J. bij Seb P inte 2 Ai rmeeie nacelle Sel Cambridge 
Surtees, S.F.. . . . « « (let. dim.) B.A. University Oxford 
Tee FB. 8 3 eo eH oe on we BA, Beato Cambridge 
Williams,J. . . « « « « (let. dim.) B.A. Christ’s Cambridge 

PRIESTS. 
Beek BE. . « 6 ts 0’ ded = wo RA. «Wate Oxford 
Carwithen,W. H.. . . . « (let. dim.) B.A. Worcester Oxford 
Coxhead,W.L; . ... . ditto B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
SS eer aa ee a Oxford 
Dawson, W. A. . . . « « (let.dim.) M.A. Christ's Cambridge 
Fitzgerald, A.O.. . . . . «. «. « « BA. Balliol Oxford 
Hodge,C. . . . . . . « (let. dim.) B.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
Karslake,J.W. . . .. . ditto B.A. Magdalene Cambridge 
Kempe, #.Cs' 2. 3 ditto B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Baap wree SM! rs 8a ditto B.C.L, Downing Cambridge 
Lovett, BR. «.- «+ ©» «0 0 + « ees Se Dublin 
) B.A. Wadham Oxford 


Martyn,J.W.. . 1... . (let. dim.) B.A. Exeter Oxford 





ae 
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Name. College. University. 
Melhuish, T.W. . (let. dim.) B.C. L. St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Melhuish, T. B. ditto B.A. Exeter Oxford 
Roberts, E. Fa ditto B.A. Trinity Dublin 
Roweley, W. W - « « « B.A. Queen's Oxford 
Walter, W. R. K.. (et. dim.) B.A. Exeter Oxford 
West, G. H: » + «+ BA. Jesus Cambridge 


By the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 





DEACON, 
Spring, James Frederic . + « B.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxford’ 
PRIESTS. 
Downes, James . R B.A. New Inn Hall ~© Oxford 
Lowther, Brabazon ‘ B.A. Merton Oxford 
Parsons, Daniel , : M.A. Oriel. Oxford 
By the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
DEACONS. 
Anderson, David . . B.A. Exeter Oxford 
Baldwin, Charles Frederick . M.A. St. John’s Oxford 
Christmas, Henry . . B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Clark, John . M.A. St. Bees Cumberland 
Haworth, Henry . . B.A. Queen’s Cambrigde 
King, Robert . re B.A. Trinity Dublin 
Thomas, Arthur Ralph Green . B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 

Bagshaw, W. S. . Thrapstone 348 Northam. Peterboro’Lord Chancellor 
Bannermann, W.. West Hoathly 150 Sussex Chichest. Lord Chancellor 
Cardale,G.C.. . Sheephall 193 Hertford London Lord Chancellor 
Carr, J.. . Brattleby 260 Lincoln Lincoln Balliol Coll. Oxford 
Cogswell, N. . . Immingham 105 Lincoln Lincoln Earl of Yarboro’ 
Crawley, J. L. . Arlingham 193 Gloster G. & B. Miss E. Hodges 
De Starck, H. G.. Fisherton Anger 160 Wilts Salisbury H. F. Talbot, Esq. 
Dolphin, J. W. . Lower Guiting 124 Gloster G.& B. Mrs. Walker 
Eliot, E - Norton Bavant Lord Chancellor 
Fisk, G. . Walsall 368 Stafford L.&C. Earl of Bradford 
Fry, J « Sompting 150 Sussex Chichest. — Botting, Esq. 
Gardiner, W. . . Rochford 570 Essex London Hon. W. Wellesley 
Glover, F.G.. . Charlton 600 Kent Rochest. Sir T. M. Wilson 
Gresswell, W. . { Seeinbines 642 Somerset B. & W. Balliol Coll. Oxford 
Hamilton, W. K. . St. Peter-in-the-East 147 Oxford Oxford Merton College 
Hunt, C. A. . Lower Darwen 43 Lance. Chester Vicar of Blackburn 
Irvin, T. . « . Ormesby 167. York York Abp. of York 
Joynes, R. S. D.D. Gravesend 307 Kent Canterb, Lord Chancellor 
Landon, G. - Bishopstawton 440 Devon Exeter Dean of Exeter 
Lodge, O . Elsworth 480 Camb. Ely 
Mann, C. . Southery 303 Norfolk Norwich R. Martin, Esq. 
Matthews, J. . _. Wetwang 220. York York Rev. H. Markham 
Meek, R. - Hill Deverell 69 Wilts D.of Salis.Rev. E. B. Elliott 
Musgrave, T. . . Deanery of Bristol 1000 G. & B. The King 
Nussey, J., - Poughill 221 Devon. Exeter Lord Chancellor 
Parsons, D, . St. James, Longton Stafford L.& C. Bp. of L. & C. 
Quirk, F . Stretton 
Rashleigh, G. C. { e omy 229 Dorset & & B. Winchester College 
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Name, Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Snape, C.J. . . Black Rod 100 Lane. Chester Vicar of Bolton. 
Spry, J. . . . West Bromwich 566 Stafford L.& C. Earhof Dartmouth 
Tomlinson, W. R.. Sherfield English 148 Hants Winchest.R. Bristow, Esq. 


Turner, E.. . . Maresfield 389 Sussex Chichest. H. H. Jackson, Esq. 
Vane, PF. . . « Bletchingdon 356 Oxford Oxford Queen's Coll. Oxf. 
Woodgate, H. A.. Belbroughton 1244 Wore. Wore. St. John's, Oxford 
Woodhouse, F, . Moresby 105 Cumb. Chester Earl of Lonsdale 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Tue Late Bisyop or Satispury.—The funeral obsequies of the late Bishop 
Burgess took place on Monday, March 6th. On the morning of-that-day, the re- 
mains of the lamented Prelate were conveyed from Southampton to Salisbury ; 
and in accordance with the express wish of the deceased, the cortege was not 
more ostentatious than would have been in requisition at the demise of a wealthy 
private gentleman. Two staff bearers, a hearse and four, and three mourning 
coaches and four, followed by the private carriage of the deceased, formed the 
entire procession. At half-past one e’clock, the mourning procession arrived at 
the great western door of the Cathedral, where it was met by the Very Rev. the 
Dean, Canons, Archdeacons, Prebendaries, members of the choir, and officers of 
the church. The pall was supported by the four Priests-Vicars. A number 
of the neighbouring Clergy also joined in the procession, which proceeded up the 
grand western aisle,—the members of the choir singing Dr. Croft’s sublime fu- 
neral service. The body being placed on trestles in the choir, the proper Psalms 
were chanted to Purcell’s appropriate music in G minor; after which the lesson 
was read by the Dean; and at its conclusion, the procession moved (the organ 
playing a solemn dirge) to the south-eastern transept, where the grave had been 
prepared near the tomb of Bishop Ward : the choir then proceeded with the last 
portion of the service, and after the body had been lowered into its final resting- 
place, the Very Rev. the Dean concluded the service, amid audible testimonies of 
respect and regret for the virtuous and distinguished Prelate. ‘The outer coffin 
had a very superb appearance, being almost covered with silver-gilt furniture.— 
It was truly gratifying to observe, that the inhabitants of the city very generally 
testified their respect for the memory of the venerated Prelate, by closing their 
shops throughout the entire day: the bells of the different churches in the bo- 
rough were tolled until the funeral rites were completed ; and the whole city bore 
the aspect of mourning. 

IN OBITUM DOCTISSIMI 
£T PIENTISSIML 
PRAESULIS SARISBURIENSIS THOMA BURGESS, 
D.D., QUI OB. FEB. 19, 1837. 





Sancte Senex, tas, plusquam Octoginta per annos, 
Tranquillé et tacite obrepens, ad claustra Sepuleri, 
Supremamaue diem, Te duxit ; at, O Pater alto 
In coelo—quam pura fides, immotaque corda, 
Per vite variasque vices, Mundique tumultus, 
Oh! qua spes et amor, placide ¢t-constantia mentis, 
Et lacryma in miseros ex imo pectere manans,— 
Subrisus, si quando breves, et blanda loquela,,-, 
Et studia, in variis, varia atque recondita, lingnis, 
Doctrina, in primis, Divina oracula pandens — 
Ad finem, comitantur)iter ! 

Tu, Xape, remota 
Jam mortal? umbra, et quod mens tua semper ayehat, 
Letare, inter eos Sanctos quos Cunkistus amabat :* 
Et lacrymanr, nobis lacrymarum in valle relictis, 
Supremam ignoseas, cara et venerabilis umbra. 

W. L. BOWLES, 
CaNnonicus. SARISBURIENSIS, 
* Alluding to verses written by himself on completing his seventy-ninth year. 
VOL, XIX. NO. V. a 
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TRANSLATION.—BY THE AUTITOR, 


Satntep Old Man, for more than eighty years, 
‘Thee—tranquilly and stilly-creeping—Age, 
Led to the confines of the sepulchre, 
And thy last day on earth—** but Father—Lord— 
Which art in Heaven”—how pure a faith, and heart 
Unmov'd, amid the changes of this life, 
And tumult of the world,—-and oh! what hope,— 
What love and constancy of the calm mind, 
And tears to misery from the inmost heart 
Flowing—-at times, a brief sweet smile and voice 
How bland, and studies, various and profound, 
Of learned languages—but, ever first, 
That learning which the Oracles of God 
Unfolds, e’en to the close of life’s long day 
‘Thy course accompanies ! 

But, THOU, FAREWELL, 
And live—this mortal veil remov’d—in bliss— 
Live with the Saints in light, whom Cunist had lov’d— 
But pardon us, left in this vale of tears, 
For one last tear, upon thy cold remains— 
Pardon, belov’d and venerated shade. W. L. B. 


The Right Rev. Thomas Burgess, D.D., F.R.S., F.A.S., and formerly President 
of the Royal Society of Literature, was bern in the year 1755, at Odiham, in 
Hampshire. He received his education at Winchester School, and at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford; of which last he became Fellow and Tutor. He took 
his degree of A.M. in 1782; B.D. in 1791; and D.D. in 1803. An early display 
of extraordinary literary abilities procured for him the friendship and patronage 
of Shute Barrington, Bishop of Salisbury, and afterwards Bishop of Durham, 
who, about the year 1790, gave him a prebend in Salisbury Cathedral; and on 
being translated to Durham, presented him also to a prebend in the Cathedral of 
that See. His next advancement took place under the administration of Mr. 
Addington (who had been his fellow-student at Winchester and Oxford), and 
who, unsolicited, conferred on him, in 1803, the vacant See of St. David's. From 
the moment of his elevation to the Episcopal Bench, the learned Prelate dis- 
plapet the most devoted and exemplary attention to the concerns of his diocese, 
and was unceasing in his efforts to benefit those placed under his jurisdiction. 
With this view, his Lordship planned and formed a Society for the foundation of 
a Provincial College within the diocese for the instruction of Ministers for the 
Welch Church, who have not the means to obtain a University education, The 
College at Lampeter now stands an imperishable monument to the activity and 
benevolence of his Lordship in the Principality. In 1825, upon the death of 
Bishop Fisher, Dr. Burgess, through the interest of the Bishop of Durham, exer- 
cised in his behalf with Lord Liverpool, was translated to the See of Salisbury, 
of which he took formal possession on the 6th of July, 1825—his predecessor 
having expired on the 8th of May. Throughout the twelve years during which 
his Lordship has presided over that diocese, he laboured zealously to improve 
the means of Divine worship—to correct every approach to neglect or irregula- 
rity—and, in a word, to increase and nurture the flock committed to his charge. 
Nor have the temporal wants of deserving individuals who have been brought 
under his notice received less attention at his Lordship’s hands, than their spi- 
ritual necessities : the extended range of his benevolence is attested not only in 
the munificence of his contributions to public works of charity, but in the unob- 
trusive deeds of private alms-giving. Although the studious and retiring habits 
of the estimable Prelate led him to take little part, personally, in public affairs, 
for some years past, it is scarcely possible for those unacquainted with him to 
form an adequate idea of his active business habits, and the facility of access at 
all times afforded by his Lordship to those who had occasion to communicate 
with him on matters relative to the diocese; or to invoke his aid—that aid never 
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solicited in vain—in the prosecution of any good and useful work. The same 
habits which induced a life of apparent seclusion in his Lordship, while engaged 
in the duties of his diocese, prevented him from taking any active part in the 
House of Peers; but his proxy was never withheld, when any measure affecting 
the interests of true religion and of the Church, of which he was so efficient a 
member, called for the exercise of his Parliamentary privilege. During the whole 
of his long ministerial life, the laborious and powerful pen of Bishop Burgess 
was constantly employed in advancing the cause of his heavenly Master, and the 
true interests of mankind, His first publication appeared in 1780; and within a 
few months only of his death, the venerable Prelate wrote and published a letter 
to Lord Melbourne, on the Irish Spoliation measure : the vigorous tone of which 
letter affords no indication of a decaying mind. Indeed, we believe it may be 
with truth affirmed, that almost up to the last hours of his existence, the extra- 
ordinary mental faculties of the deceased remained unshaken, Full of years and 
of honour, this faithful servant of the Lord is now called to inherit a fairer por- 
tion than this world could bestow; and while his loss is deplored, not only as a 
local bereavement, but as a national deprivation, we may find consolation in the 
reflection, that the accumulated fruits of his many years’ labour remain a bright 
beacon and example to all. In the year 1796, the late Bishop (then Mr. Burgess) 
married Miss Bright, of Durham, half-sister of the Marchioness of Winchester, 
who still survives his Lordship. The marriage was not productive of any issue. 


Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 

Atkinson, J. . . Owersby 373 Lincoln Lincoln Lord Monson 
Buckland, J. . . St.George’sSouthwark730 Surrey Winchest.Lord Chancellor 
Cobbold, J. S ‘ nee 08 Suffolk Norw { 

+S +) Shelland 40 * QC. Tyrrell, Esq: 
Fraser, H.. - Woolwich 740 Kent Rochester Bp. of Rochester 
Gower, W.. . . Little Hempstone 174 Devon Exeter The King 
Green, J. . . . Norton Coleparte 80 Wilts Salisbury J. Pitt, Esq. 
gos { Llansannon 185 Denbigh St. Asaph Lord Chancellor 

mir Holywell 136 Flintshire St. Asaph Jesus Coll, Oxford 

May, T. C. . Breamore 540 Hants Winchest. 
May, T. . - Roborough 191 Devon Exeter 
Norcross, J. . { pai a and 1201 Suffolk Norwich Pemb. Coll. Camb. 
Papillon, J. R, . Chawton 353 Hants Winchest.E. Knight, Esq. 
Rouquet, J. . . West Harptree 126 Somerset B.&W. K. as Prin. of Wales 
Sayer, J. . . « Arlingham 193 Gloster G.& B. Miss E. Hodges 
Watson, S. D.D.. Gravesend _ 307 Kent  Canterb. Lord Chancellor ° 
Withy, H.. . iyo Pore } 135 York York 8B.A.Greenhead,Esq. 
Woodward,G.. . Maresfield 389 Sussex Chichest. H. H. Jackson, Esq. 


APPOINTMENTS, 

Name. Appointment. 
Anderson, J. S. M.. . Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
Atthill, W. . . . . Curacy of Swanton Abbotts, Norfolk. 
Blackley, W.. . . . Domestic Chaplain to Sir R. Hill. 
Carter, J. . . . . . Head Mastership of Wakefield Grammar School. 
Ditcher, J. . . . . Principal Acting Surrogate of Bath and Wells. 
Drummond, S. . . . Chaplaincy of Brighton Union Workhouse. 
Hawes, T. H. . . . Domestic Chaplain to His Grace the Duke of Argyle. 
Marks, E., . . . . Minor Canonry in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Marsh, W. . . . . Official to the Royal Peculiar of Bridgnorth. 
Russell, EJ . . « Lectureship of All Saints, Pontefract. 
Saunders, J. W.. . . Curacy of St. Mary’s, Quarry Hill, Leeds, 
Scott, M.R.. . . . Chaplaincy to the Royal Regiment of Artillery. 
Tayler, C. B.. . . . Sunday Evening Lectureship at St. Mary’s, Chester. 
Wood, J. R. . . . . Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 
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OBITUARY. 


vame. Appointment or Residence. 


Agar, B. 2: . 
Arney, F. E.. 
Burgess, E. B. 


At Brockfield Hall, and late of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Curacy of Figheldean, Wilts. 
St. Jolm’s College, Cambridge. 


- ht eee .. Curate of Croft and Skegnes, Lincolrshire. 
Chambers, J.W.. . . St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Crabtree, J. 


Assistant Curate of Illingworth, near Halifax. 


Hallen, W. . . . ~ Curacy of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. 


Jackson, P. 


Curacy of Silverdale, Lancashire. 


Lammin, T. P. a0 ee Mastership of Free Grammar School, Tamworth, 


Rawee,d. . . « 
Levett, N.. 

Peyton, E. 

Pureroy, T. A 
Richards, G. D. 1). 
Schomberg, J. B. 


At Bannagher. 


Curate of Bewcastle. 
Curacy of Hubberstone, Pembrokeshire. 
Wakehurst-place, Sussex. 


Late Rector of St. Martin’s-in-the-Pields. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


OXFORD. 


It has been determined in a Convoca- 
tion, that the Ministri or Assistants in the 
Bodleian Library should no longer be, of 
necessity, Members of the University, and 
that the stipends payable to those officers 
should, for the future, instead of being a 
fixed sum by statute, be at the discretion 
of the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
and the Curators of the Bodleian Library. 

It was also agreed, in the same Convo- 
cation, to place at the disposal of the Cu- 
rators of the Bodleian Library an annual 
sum of 400/., for five years, for the purpose 
of enabling them to complete the catalogue 
of that library, already in so forward a 
state as to justify a confident expectation 
that, with this assistance, a commencement 
of printing may be made in the course of 
the ensuing summer. 





The examiners appointed to decide upon 
the merits of the Theological Discourses 
given in for the two Prizes instituted under 
the will of the late Mrs. Denyer, have 
awarded that “On the Divinity of our 
Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
to the Rev. William Wellwood Stoddart, 
M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College; and 
that ‘* On Original or Birth Sin, and the 
Necessity of New Birth unto Life,” to the 
Rev. Henry C. Brooksbank, M.A. of Wad- 
ham College. 


At a meeting of the Heads of Colleges, 
the Rev. Henry Arthur Woodgate, B.D. 
Fellow of St, Jobu’s College, has been ap- 
pointed Bampton Lecturer for the ensuing 
year. 





DEGREES CONFERRED. 


DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
By Diploma. 
Right Rev. Edward Denison, M.A. Fellow 
of Merton Coll., Bp. of Salisbury. 
DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Frederick Thomas Pratt, St. John’s Coll. 
BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Robert Hussey, Student of Christ Church. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Hon. W.H. Dawnay, Ch.Ch. Grand Comp. 
Rev.R.Jackson, Pembroke Coll. Gr. Comp. 
Rev. George Slade, St. Edmund Hall. 
Thomas Lloyd, Christ Church, 
William Bowring, Queen’s Coll. 
Wm. George Ward, Fellow of Balliol Coll. 
Charles Daman, Fellow of Oriel Coll. 
Arthur Edw. Somerset, Student of Ch.Ch. 
Edw. Fitz Roy Talbot, Student of Ch.Ch. 
John Philip Hugo, Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
Alleyne Cox Yard, Exeter Coll, 
Rev. W. H. Carwithen, Worcester Coll. 
Frederick Thomas Scott, Worcester Coll. 
Rev. George Austen, St. John’s Coll. 
Rey. H. B. Williams, Fellow of New Coll. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Rev. Henry George Eland, MagdalenHall. 
Hart D. D. Sparling, Pembroke Coll. 
Thomas James Brown, Fellow of New Coll. 
GeraldPoleCarew, New lunHall, Gr.Comp. 
William Benn, Queen’s Coli. 
Richard Dalton, University Coll. 
William Slater Crowdy, Lincoln Coll. 
Hon, Charles Leslie Courtenay, Christ Ch. 
Hon. Gilbert Chetwynd Talbot, Christ Ch. 
William Johnson Burgess, Exeter Coll. 
Edward Smith, Magdalen Hall. 























Francis Alfred Bowles, Magdalen Hall. 
John Burn Anstis, Magdalen Hall, 
Edward M‘Leod, Worcester Coll. 
Charles Badham, Scholar of Wadbam Coll. 
Morgan Morgan, Trinity Coll. 

William Smith Thomson, Jesus College. 
Thomas Henry Lloyd, Brasennose Coll. 
Mark Dyer French, Brasennose Coll, 

G. M. Bullock, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
Reginald Pole Baller, Oriel Coll. 

Brook Charles Bridges, Oriel Coll. 
Robert Jewell Oliver, Pembroke Coll. 





ALL SOUL’S COLLEGE. 

The Rev. Peter Maurice, M. A. Chap- 
lain of New College, has been appointed 
Chaplain of All Souls’ College, in the room 
of the Rev. Lewis Purbrick, M.A. 





CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 

An Election will be held in the above 
College, on Friday, the 5th day of May, 
of a Scholar for the county of Lincoln. 
Candidates must be under nineteen years 
of age on the day of election; and they 
will be required to present in person to the 
President certificates of the marriage of 
their parents, and of their own baptism ; 
an affidavit of their parents, or some other 
competent person, stating the day and 
place of their birth, and testimonials from 
their College or School, together with 
Latin Epistles.—Mr. Jas, Spencer North- 
cote has been elected and admitted Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College. 





MERTON COLLEGE, 


There will be an election of three Post- 
masters in the above College in the fourth 
week of May. Candidates must have at- 
tained the age of seventeen, and not ex- 
ceeded the age of twenty years. The 
examinations will commence on Tuesday, 
the 23d of May; and the certificates of 
baptism, and testimonials from their re- 
spective College or School, must be de- 
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livered to the Warden, on Monday, May 
22d. Mr. William Adams, B.A. has been 
elected a Fellow of the above society. 





NEW COLLEGE. 
Mr. William Judd Upton, Scholar of 
New College, has been admitted an Actual 
Fellow of the above society. 





PEMBROKE COLLEGE. 


Messrs. Robert Trimmer, Bartholomew 
Price, and Robert Payne Smith, have been 
admitted Exhibitioners on the Foundation 
of George Townsend, Esq. in Pembroke 
College. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 

There will be an election of two Scho- 
lars on Monday, the 22d of May. Can- 
didates must be above sixteen, and under 
twenty years of age, and will be required 
to present, in person, to the President, 
certificates of baptism and testimonials of 
conduct, together with a Latin Epistle to 
request permission to offer themselves, at 
nine o'clock on Wednesday morning, 
May 17. 


WORCESTER COLLEGE. 


Two Scholarships, on Dr, Clarke's Foun- 
dation, will be filled up on the 9th of May 
next. The Scholars to be elected out of 
such persons as are born of English pa- 
rents, in the provinces of Canterbury and 
York, and none other. A preference is 
given, “ ceteris paribus,” to the Orphans 
of Clergymen of the Church of England. 
The certificates must be delivered in to the 
Vice-Provost by the 5th of May. 





ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 
The meetings of this society, for the 
present Term, will be holden on Monday, 

May 83 and Monday, May 22. 





CAMBRIDGE. 


GRACES, 


Graces which have passed the Senate :— 
To sanction a petition to the Chancellor 
for the purpose of obtaining for Professor 
Musgrave, of Trinity College, the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity, by Royal Mandate. 
To substitute for the 5th regulation of 
the plan of Classical Examination, after 
admission ad respondendum  questioni, 
which directs ** that to conduct the Exa- 





mination, four Examiners, appointed; by 
Colleges according to the cycle of Proctors 
and Taxors, shall be elected by the Senate 
at the first congregation after October 10,” 
the following, namely : 

“That to conduct the Examination 
there shall be four Examiners, to be no- 
minated by Colleges in the mode herein- 
after described, and elected by the Senate 
in each year at the first congregation after 
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October 10; that in this present year 1837, 
two of these Examiners shall be nominated 
by the two Colleges respectively whose 
turn it is to present Taxors, and shall, if 
elected by the Senate, hold their office for 
one year: and that the other two Exa- 
miners shall be nominated by the two 
Colleges respectively whose turn it is to 
present Proctors, and shall, if elected by 
the Senate upon such nomination, and also 
re-elected by the Senate in the following 
year, hold their office for two years: that 
afterwards, the nominations shall always 
be made for two years, by Colleges accord- 
ing to the cycle of Proctors; subject to the 
annual sanction of the Senate as befure 
expressed; the nominations for one year 
according to the cycle of Taxors being 
discontinued, except on extraordinary oc- 
casions of vacancy by resignation or other- 
wise, 

To authorize Mr. Bassevi, the architect 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum, to make a 
contract for 42 column and pilaster Corin- 
thian capitals for the sum of 2,276/.: also 
for the lunette over the entrance-door, for 
four sculptured panels in the facade, and 
for the frieze under the cornices of the side 
porticoes for the sum of 474/.: also for 
eight vases to be placed over the cornice 
of the side porticoes, for the chimeeras at 
the ends of the pediment, and for the two 
pieces of sculpture between the capitals 
over the above-mentioned panels for the 
sum of 430/, 


DEGREES CONFERRED, 
HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 
Frederick George John Foster, Trin. Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Wm. H. Trentham, Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. Hugh A. Bishop, Cath. Hall, Comp. 

Rev. Alfred Phillips, Jesus Coll. 

George Peregrine Phillips, Trinity Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS. 

Frederick Ricardo, Trinity Coll. 

William Smyth, Trinity Coll. 

William Charles Shirp, St. John’s Coll. 
Edward Richard Golightly, St.Johu’s Coll. 
William Armstrong, St. John’s Coll. 
tobert Boswell Jukes, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Robert Keningale Cook, Corpus Ch. Coll. 
William Henry Smith, Corpus Christi Coll. 
James Chadwick, Corpus Christi Coll. 
William Nicholson, Christ’s Coll. 

Henry Newton Heale, Chirist’s Coll. 
Frederick Ibbotson, Christ’s Coll. 

John Wright, Christ’s Coll. 

Francis Simpson, Queen’s Coll. 

James Sabben, Queen’s Coll. 

Arthur Scrivenor, Queen’s Coll. 

George Gibbon, Catharine Hall. 
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William Rolfe F. Boggis, Trinity Hall. 
Frederick Fitz-John Trench, Magd. Coll. 
George Green, Caius Coll. 

Charles Popham Miles, Caius Coll. 





DOWNING COLLEGE. 
Philip Howard Frere, B. A. Scholar of 
Trinity College, has been elected a Fellow 
of Downing College. 





TRINITY COLLEGE. 
The following gentlemen have been 
elected Scholars of Trinity College. 





Chance Christie Freeman. 
Mornton | Waring 

Roberts Mathison Westm. Schol. 
Denison Lawrence Drew 
Kingdon | Eddis Butler 
Hodgson | Maitland | Ellison. 








PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Ata meeting of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, the Rev. Dr. Clark, the President, 
being in the chair, the Rev. L. Jenyns 
made some remarks on the unusual degree 
of cold which prevailed during March. It 
was stated that the mean temperature of 
the month, as deduced from observations 
made at Swaffham Bulbeck, was only 36.2, 
being the same as that of January, and 
more than six degrees lower than the 
average mean for March. The maximum 
was only 49, and the minimum 11; this 
last, which was a lower temperature than 
any experienced since the hard winter of 
1829-30, having occurred on the morning 
of the 24th.—Professor Willis exhibited 
and explained a machine which he terms 
a Tabuloscriptive Engine. The object of 
this machine is to transfer to paper any 
numerical series of magnitudes, so as to 
exhibit the curve which would be obtained 
by making those magnitudes a series of 
ordinates; a process of very frequent and 
important use in comparing the results of 
observations of various kinds, as for in- 
stance, meteorological, tidal, and statistical 
observations. The machine takes three 
places of figures, is capable of being worked 
with very slight attention, and with great 
rapidity, and produces a sheet very readily 
legible and intelligible. 





Meetings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society for the present Term will be held 
on Monday, May Ist and 15th. 





The following report has now become 
the law of the University, for general use ; 
and it will be necessary that it be care- 























fully attended to by all those gentlemen 
throughout the country who are engaged 
in preparing young men for the University. 
It will be seen that the new regulations 
affect all who come into residence after 
Midsummer Term of the present year:— 


PLAN FOR THE EXAMINATION FOR THE 
DEGREE OF BACHELORS OF ARTS, 


Of those Persons who are not Candidates 
for Honours. 


1, That the subjects of the Examination 
shall be the Acts of the Apostles in the ori- 
ginal Greek, one of the Greek and one of 
the Latin Classics, Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy, and such Mathematical subjects as 
are contained in the annexed schedule. 

2. That in regard to the Classical sub- 
jects, the appointment both of the authors 
and of the portions of their works, which 
it may be expedient to select, shall be with 
the persons who appoint the Classical sub- 
jects for the previous Examination. 

3. That public notice of the Classical 
subjects of Examination for any year shall 
be issued in the last week of the Lent 
Term of the year next but one preceding. 

4. That the Examination shall com- 
mence on the Wednesday preceding the 
first Monday in Lent Term. 

5. That on the Monday previous to the 
commencement of the Examination the 
Examiners shall publish the names of the 
persons to be examined, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and separated into two di- 
visions. 

6. That the distribution of the subjects 
and times of Examination shall be accord- 
ing to the following Table :— 


Div. 9tol2. Div. 124 to 3%. 
Wed. 1 Acts of the Apost. . 2 Greek Subject. 
Th. 1 Greek Subject . . . 2 Acts of the Apost. 
Ss. aaa 2 Latin Subject. 
Sat. 1 Latin Subject . . . 2 Euclid. 

Mon. 1 Meehan. & Hydros. 2 Moral Philosophy. 
Tu. 1 Moral Philosophy . 2 Mechan.&Hydros. 
ved. 1 Arithm. & Algeb.. 2 Arithm. & Algeb. 


7. That the Examination shall be con- 
ducted entirely by printed papers. 

8. That the Papers in the Classical sub- 
jects and the Acts of the Apostles shall 
consist of passages to be translated, accom- 
panied with such plain questions in Gram- 
mar, History, and Geography, as arise 
immediately out of those passages. 

9. That the Papers in the Mathematical 
Subjects shall consist of questions in Arith- 
metic and Algebra, and of Propositions in 
Euclid, Mechanics and Hydrostatics, ac- 
cording to the annexed schedule. 

10. That no person shall be approved 
by the Examiners, unless lie shows a com- 
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petent knowledge of all the subjects of the 
Examination. 

11, That there shall be three additional 
Examinations in every year; the first com- 
mencing on the Thursday preceding Ash 
Wednesday, the second om the Thursday 
preceding the Division of the Easter Term, 
and the third on the Thursday preceding 
the Division of the Michaelmas Term. 

12. That in these additional Examina- 
tions the distribution of the subjects and 
the hours of the Examination shall be at 
the discretion of the Examiners, the sub- 
jects being the same as at the Examination 
in the preceding January. 

13. That no person shall be allowed 10 
attend any Examination whose name is 
not sent by the Prelector of his College 
to the Examiners before the commence- 
ment of the Examination. 

14. That in every year, at the first 
Congregation after the 10th day of Octo- 
ber, the Senate shall elect four Examiners 
(who shall be Members of the Senate and 
nominated .by the several Colleges aceord+ 
ing to the cycle of Proctors and Taxors) to 
assist in conducting the Examinations of 
the three following ‘Terms. 

15. That two of these Examiners shall 
confine themselves to the Classical subjects, 
and two to Paley’s Moral Philosophy and 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

16. That the two Examiners in the 
Mathematical subjects at the Examination 
in January be as hitherto the Moderators 
of the year next but one preceding; and 
that at the other three Examinations the 
Moderators for the time being examine in 
the Mathematical Subjects, 

17. That each of the six Examiners 
shall receive 20/. from the University 
chest. 

18. That the Pro-Proctors and two at 
least of the Examiners attend to the 
Senate-house during each portion of the 
Examination in January. 

19. That the first Examination under 
the foregoing Regulations take place in 
January 1841, 


_ 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY, 


Durham, March 25.—At a Convoca- 
tion, the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed for their respective offices by the 
Warden:—The Professor of Greek, the 
Professor of Mathematics, and the Rev. 
G.S. Faber, B.D. to be Examiners of the 
Public Examination in Theology for the 
present year.—Mr. Francis Hunter was 
likewise appointed Printer to the Uni- 
versity during pleasure. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Dalham, by the Rev. James D. 
Affieck, Rector, the Rev. T. F. Hall, 
M.A., Vicar of Hatfield Broad Oak, 
Essex, to Mary Philippa, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Sir Robert Affleck, Bart., 
of Dalham Hall, Saffolk. 

At West Ham, the Rev. R. Durant 
Buttemer, of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of John F. Boul- 
cott, Esq. of Stratford House, Essex. 

At Liandudwen, the Rev. William 
Crawley, M.A., formerly of Trinity, and 
afterwards Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, to Mary Gertrude, third 
daughter of Colonel Sir Love Jones- 
Parry, M.P., K.G.H., of Madryn, Car- 
narvonshire. 

The Rev. J. H. Watson, Vicar of West 
Wratting, and Rector of Tydd, St. Giles, 
to Elizabeth Mary, eldest daughter of 
J. E, Wilson, Esq. of Cambridge. 

The Rev. Henry Watkins, Perpetual 
Curate of South Malling, to Frances, 
second daughter of the late George 
Courthope, Esq., of Whiligh, Sussex. 

The Rev. W. H. Howard, M.A. eldest 
son of W. Howard, Esq. of Hartley- 
House, near Plymouth, to Julia, third 
daughter of N. Wathen, Esq. of Euston- 
square, London, 

At Mortlake church, the Rev. S. L. 
Pope, M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and Vicar of St. Mary’s, Whittlesea, to 
Sophia, youngest daughter of the late 
George Edmunds, Esq. 

Rev. William Barker, of the Free 
Grammar School, Knaresborough, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Abraham 
Burnell, Esq., of Low-Harrowgate, 
Yorkshire. 

At Ince, Cheshire, by the Rev. William 
Thompson, the Rev. Charles Henry 
Cox, M.A. late Student of Christ Church, 
Rector of Littleton, in the county of 
Worcester, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Giles Hamorth Peel, Vicar 
of Ince, and grand-daughter of the late 
Jonathan Peel, Esq. of Accrington- 
House, Lancashire. 


Rev. Harcourt Aldham, second son 
of the late Captain Aldham, R.N. to 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late John 
Pearson, Esq. of Nottingham. 


BIRTHS. 


At Broadmayne Rectory, Dorsetshire, 
the lady of the Rev. Frederic Urquhart, 
of a son. 

In Upper Bedford-Place, London, the 
lady of the Rev. R. B. Bourne, M.A., 
of Christ Church, of a daughter. 

At Bradwell Lodge, Essex, the lady 
of the Rev. Thomas Schreiber, of a son. 

At Skirbeck Rectory, Lincolnshire, 
the lady of the Rev. Doctor Roy, of a 
daughter. 

At Sheffield, the lady of the Rev. T. 
D. Gregg, Perpetual Curate of Dewsbury 
St. Peter's, Yorkshire, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. C. Childers, of 
Cantley, Yorkshire, of a daughter. 

At Cookstown, the lady of the Rev. J. 
Iroine, of a daughter. 

At the Vicarage, Longdon, near Lich- 
field, the lady of the Rev. Stuart Majendie, 
late of Christ Church, of a daughter. 

At Acrise Rectory, Kent, the lady of 
the Rev. Kennett C. Bayley, of a son. 

At Lumley House, Richmond, the 
lady of the Rev. Charles Lawson, of a 
son. 

At the Vicarage, Midsomer Norton, 
Somersetshire, the lady of the Rev. 
Charles Strong Mayne, late of Christ 
Church, of a daughter. 

At Langton Rectory, the lady of the 

tev. Robert Farquharson, B.A., of 
Christ Church, of a son. 

At Poole, the lady of the Rev. W. M. 
Dudley, of a daughter. 

At Eton, the lady of the Rev. George 
John Dupuis, eldest son of the Rev. G. 
Dupuis, of Wendlebury, of a daughter. 

At Bath, at the house of her mother, 
Mrs. Brydzes, the lady of the Rey. Ben- 
jamin Evans, Viear of Glascomb, of a 
daughter. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall be happy to insert the communications of ‘‘ E. H. N.” 
For observations upon Church Rates, see Cunistian RemEMERANCER, Vol. IX. p. 782,—XV 


p.p. 373, 434. 


ERRATA IN NO. CCXX. 


Page 207, 21st line from top, for “ transitive” read “transition.” 
4th line from bottom, before the word “tertiary” insert “ secondary and.” 


,, last line, after “chalk” read “ and the granite which Mr. Darwin recently found in the 


Andes younger than the tertiary beds of Chiloe.” 
209, 4th line from bottom, for “dice”’ read “die.” 





